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YOU RAISE EM... WELL HAUL ‘EM | 














e@ When it comes to raising fine-quality 
sheep for both meat and wool, farmers and 
ranchers in Burlington territory really know 
their stuff. 





They have been in the business a long 
time, and by resourcefulness and hard work 
have developed the industry into one of prime 
importance to the nation and to the pros- 
perity of the Middle West. 


Burlington has been in the business of transporting sheep and other live- 


stock, ranch and farm products for a great many years. One of our most 


important functions is to connect range with market in minimum time 
and with maximum efficiency. To that end we have provided specialized 
transportation equipment and facilities that insure dependable, on-time 
deliveries. And so we say-- YOU RAISE ’EM...WE’LL HAUL ’EM. 





BURLINGTON LINES: Ecezyahere Weet 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
Colorado and Southern Railway The Wichita Valley Railway 
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FWE MARKING HARNESS 





Records the service of your rams. Tells you which ewes were 
bred and when they were bred. 


Hundreds of western state wool- 
growers now use our harness crayon 
system. The only ewes you need 
have on lambing ground are those 
you have branded as ready to lamb. 
Harness contains metal slot which 
holds interchangeable crayons. De- 
vice is fastened on buck and marks 
ewe as she is being covered. This 
mark lasts for months, but ewe 
should be branded with branding 
paint to be sure mark shows in 
spring. 





Cottonwood-Speas from Wyoming 
had 2,350 ewes, and they justified 
their use of color-marking by hav- 
ing a lamb crop of 112 percent. 
“The small drop herds probably 
saved a lot of lambs and certainly 
utilized feeding operations,” states 
Speas. They had oniy 88 dry ewes. 











JOURGENSEN BAINT MFE. 





We have used your buck 
markers on our bucks for 
two years. We were’ able 
to lamb our sheep with 
seven less men at lambing 
and held our percent high- 
er. | feel you have done 
a very helpful service to 
the sheep industry. — Miles 
L and L Co., Alcova, Wyo. 











HARNESS 
CRAYONS—Red, Green or Black... 


Specify approximate temperature 
at breeding time when ordering. 


10% Quantity discount on 6 or more 


harness and six or more crayons. 


CASPER, WYOMING 
OR 


Following is a typical way of using 
the system. Forty bucks with har- 
ness and red crayons are turned in 
to a band of 2000° ewes. When 
about 700 ewes are marked, take 
bucks out. Brand ewes red for first 
drop herd, then throw bucks into 
band with green crayons until about 
700 more can be branded green for 
second drop herd. You can then 
use black. 





John Burke of Casper—points out 
that the harness saved him 1 lamb- 
ing crew for the entire season. The 
cost of a lambing crew for a sea- 


son in the.area is well over $1,000. 
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seittaaii diamines STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 


151 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Come to the National Con vention at Casper, Wyoming - December 5, 6, 7 and & 






















We have 76 kinds of 
lamb and mutton to sell! 


Carcasses of lambs and sheep bought 
by Armour are sorted into Armour 
Star, Banner and Crescent grades. 
Each grade is divided into several 
weight groups, giving us as many as 
76 different classes of lamb and 
mutton to sell. 

Consuming markets vary in demand 
for meat. Through our careful sorting, 
we are able to sell each dealer just the 
grade and weight of lamb he needs 
to satisfy his customers. 

Careful distribution of the meat 
supply enables us to get every cent 
of value possible from each carcass. 
And as you know, carcass values are 
reflected in the prices you receive for 
live animals. 

The sorting of lamb and mutton 
into many different classes, and careful 
movement of each class to its best 
markets is just one of many processing 
and distribution services performed 
for you by Armour and Company. 


PS. —Specify Armour Star grade 
when you want the very finest lamb. 


Armour Banner and Armour Crescent 
are excellent values, too. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 
UNION STOCK YARDS + CHICAGO 9, ILL. 








OFF TO AUSTRALIA 


Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Winder of Craig, 
Colorado and Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. De- 
vereaux of Rapid City, South Dakota, are 
all set to leave for Australia and New Zea- 
land the first of October. The sheep in- 
dustry is fortunate in having such outstand- 
ing representatives making this visit. 


COLORADO SECRETARY HAS NEW SON 


Brett Thomas Gray weighed in at 7 
pounds 6 ounces the evening of August 9th 
in Denver, Colorado. He is the new son 
of Secretary and Mrs. Brett Gray of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association. 


FARMER INSURED LOANS INCREASE 


Farmers used nearly twice as many loans 
insured by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to buy or improve farms in the 1950 
fiscal year as they did the year before, ac- 
cording to a report by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on August 30, 1950. 
The number of insured loans rose from 
1,157 for fiscal 1949 to 2,162 last year. 
These loans made by banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other private lenders and in- 
sured by the Farmers Home Administration 
totaled $16,389,700. An additional 1,730 
farmers obtained farm ownership _ loans 
amounting to $13,761,000 directly from 
the Government. Veterans received almost 
99 percent of the direct loans and 31 per- 
cent of the insured loans. 


SENATOR MORSE DRIVES AGAIN 


Senator Wayne Morse, whose spill at 
last year’s Oregon State fair put him in 
the hospital, will drive the same horse, Sir 
Laurel Guy, at this year’s Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition horse show, 
October 6th to 14th. He has already en- 
tered the horse in the show and will come 
west from Washington to appear. 

P.I.L.E. Release 


WEED CONTROL 


G. E. Blackman, professor of rural econ- 
omy, University of Oxford, says that de- 
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velopments over the last decade in selec- 
tive weed control point a twofold moral. 
“Just as it is sound husbandry to practice 
crop rotation, it is also good farming to 
practice a rotation of herbicides. The 
second moral is that although the mixing 
of two different types of herbicide may lead 
to the immediate killing of a wider range 
of weeds, there is a future risk of selecting 
types resistant to both compounds.” Al- 
ready in California native roadside vegeta- 
tion has been replaced, as a result of spray- 
ing with mineral oil, by oil-resistant umbelli- 
ferous weeds and in fields monocotyledon- 
ous weeds resistant to 2,4-D have replaced 
susceptible dicotyledonous weeds. — Inau- 
gural Fernhurst lecture, Royal Society of 
Arts, March 1, 1950. 


HIGH PROTEIN FOOD POSSIBLE AID TO 
CANCER CURE 


It was reported at the 6th International 
Congress of Radiology in London, July 27, 
1950, that there is a better chance of cur- 
ing cancer with X-rays when foods rich in 
proteins, such as meat, eggs and milk, are 
consumed by the patient. Rats were used 
in the tests and one-half of those eating 
rich protein food were cured of cancer 
under X-ray treatments, while only a few 
of those eating poor protein food were 
cured. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IN STRONG 
FINANCIAL POSITION 


The results of a survey conducted by 
the Agricultural Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association show that total 
farm and ranch debt held by banks at the 
beginning of 1950 was about $2,870,000,- 
000 compared with $2,700,000,000 on 
January 1, 1949. The A.B.A. Commission 
says this is one of the best indications of 
the excellent condition of farms and ranches 
and their ability to meet any emergency 
that may arise. 





ON THE TRAIL 


NATIONAL 


Wout. LRaWeR 


A familiar pic- 
r ture in the range 
sheep country ap- 
pears on_ the 
cover this month 
— sheep leaving 
summer feeding 
grounds. This 
particular shot 
was taken in Oc- 
tober on Pinon Mesa, Mesa County, Colo- 
rado, by Will C. Minor. 
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ANOTHER 


900,000,000 


WORTH! . 





RAILROADS 


AR 


ISG0G0 


A far-reaching program for raii 
transportation—designed to meet the 
rising needs of commerce and the 
demands of national defense — was 
adopted by the member lines of the 
Association of American Railroads 
at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


As part of that program, the rail- 
roads have placed, or are in the proc- 
ess of placing, orders for more than 
$500,000,000 worth of new freight 
cars. This brings the total spent on 
improvements in railroad plant and 
equipment since World War II to 
more than 5 billion dollars. 


In the past ten years, the railroads 
have built and bought 600,000 new, 
bigger and better freight cars, 11,000 
new Diesel units, and 1,700 new and 
improved steam locomotives, besides 
making great improvements in 
tracks, terminals, signals, shops, and 
every part of the railroad plant. 


In addition, railroads are speeding up 
the return to service of freight cars 
awaiting repair, and are taking steps 
— with the cooperation of shippers 
and government agencies — to secure 


AY ss0cumon OF 


the maximum utilization of all avail- 
able cars. 


The program of the railroads is an 
essential part of any increase in na- 
tional production — for neither in 
commerce nor in defensecan America 
produce-and use more of anything 
than can be hauled. There is no way 
in which the nation’s effective hauling 
capacity can be expanded so quickly 
and with such small demands upon 
man power and materials, as by add- 
ing to the serviceable freight car fleet. 


In meeting transportation demands in 
World War II, the railroads enjoyed 
splendid cooperation from users of 
transportation, much of it organized 
and carried out through the Shippers 
Advisory Boards and their local Car 
Efficiency Committees; and the help- 
ful assistance of an outstanding gov- 
ernment agency, the Office of Defense 
Transportation. With this same sort 
of cooperation and with an opportu- 
nity to secure necessary man power 
and materials, the railroads will reach 
the goal to which they are pledged — 
adequate transportation for all 
America, in peace and in war. 


Zfucvic Frruronos 














NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
J. C. Mayfield, Juno, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 
Milton Mercer, Prosser, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., esident 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
4665 Lafayette, Denver 

Angus McIntosh, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

David Little, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
515 Power Block Bldg., Helena, 
Wallace Ulmer, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

W. H. Steiwer, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

J. C. Mayfield, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacffic Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
H. Stanley Coffin, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Joseph G. Trotter, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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In The Offing 





YOU'RE ALL INVITED 


To the 86th convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
Casper, Wyoming, December 5th to 
8th. We hope you will be there. 

All reservations are being handled 
by the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation, McKinley, Wyoming. A 
convenient blank for filing your reser- 
vation applications is found on page 
11. Won't you fill it out and send 
it to the Wyoming Association as soon 
as possible. 











Lamb Imports 


HE persistent rumors of importation of 

lamb from Australia and New Zealand 
are soon to become an actuality. The first 
token shipment of frozen lamb carcasses 
is due to arrive in New York in’ Novem- 
ber, 1950. It is indicated that 800 long 
tons (1,792,000 pounds) is due to arrive 
from Sydney, Australia. Of this amount 
125 long tons is destined for Canada and 
the remaining 675 tons (1,512,000 
pounds), of which approximately one-third 
is composed of frozen beef cuts, will be 
for sale in the U. S. 

It is quite definite that 5,000 long tons 
of frozen lamb carcasses will be shipped 
from New Zealand to arrive here during the 
months of February, March and April, 
1951. Although not official as yet, it is 
contemplated that Australia will ship 
around 5,000 long tons (11,200,000 pounds 
or 280,000 carcasses) to arrive the first 
quarter of 1951. The total in these ship- 
ments will approximate 24,000,000 pounds 
or 4.5 percent domestic carcass lamb pro- 
duction in 1949. 

There are many pros and cons regard- 
ing this frozen lamb importation into this 
country. Some say, “Why doesn’t the in- 
dustry do something about it?” Others 
say, “It’s a small amount and doesn't 
matter,” or “Past experience has proved it 
won't be acceptable to the consumers.” 

Let us look at some of the facts: There 
is no law against the importation of lamb 
into the U. S. from any foreign country 
free of foot-and-mouth disease—both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are free. Frozen 
lamb carcasses can be landed in New York 
at about 22 cents per pound including the 
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duty of 3% cents per pound (reduced from 
seven cents in the Geneva agreement). 
Fresh carcass lamb, 40-45 pounds, of good 
grade is selling wholesale in New York at 
approximately 52 cents per pound. 

It has been indicated that only choice 
desirable weight carcasses will be imported 
and it is the writer’s opinion that with a 
price spread of 30 cents a pound possible, 
the frozen lamb will meet with acceptance 
in many quarters and particularly the hotel 
and restaurant trade. There is no indica- 
tion that the frozen lamb will be offered at 
22 cents per pound or even 30 cents. It 
will be offered at whatever “the traffic will 
bear,” because, after all, the purpose is to 
get as many dollars as possible. 

From the above it must be clear to every- 
one that there is nothing that can be done 
to stop the importation and, with the 
present price structure, there is little likeli- 
hood of the project failing. There remains 
then the very important problem of market- 
ing and distribution of these importations. 

If these shipments are placed in the 
hands of brokers, who have little interest 
in the meat market generally and whose 
sole job is to dispose of the frozen meat 
as advantageously as possible and who do 
not have channels of distribution, the out- 
come could be serious to the entire lamb 
industry. 

On the other hand, if these shipments 
were placed in strong hands with broad 
channels of distribution and with great 
financial interest in the meat industry, 
such as our own American processors, the 
results would not necessarily be serious and 
in some instances, under present conditions 
of short supply, might have the advan- 
tageous effect of putting lamb in the mar- 
ket where otherwise it could not be be- 
cause of decreased domestic production. 
This is in no way intended to advocate in- 
creased importation of frozen lamb, but 
an attempt to try and see a bright side to 
a problem over which we have little or no 
control. 

It would appear that the 
packer could do a much better job than a 


American 


broker with a telephone in absorbing these 
meat importations. It does not mean that 
the domestic producer would favor the 
processors’ encouraging importations. It is 


felt in fact, that it would not be to the 
advantage of the domestic packer with his 
investments in plants and payrolls to be- 
come a regular agent of meat importers. 


Heavy Lamb Problem? 


ITH the feed conditions in the Middle 

West, particularly the wheat fields of 
Kansas, about the best ever seen, plus the 
fact that maturing weather has not reached 
the corn belt which means soft corn, the 
demand for feeder livestock is exceptionally 
strong. 


Feeder lambs have been selling above 
fats, which means that many lambs that 
would normally go to slaughter now are 
being “cut off’ the top end and going to 
the wheat fields and other places for addi- 
tional weight. 


This brings up the question: “Will we 
again be faced with a heavy lamb prob- 
lem?” Granted that the future at this time 


is unpredictable for all lines of endeavor, 
there nevertheless looms on the horizon a 
“heavy lamb” problem. Barring an all-out 
war effort the so-called “heavy lambs” will 
probably be no more acceptable to the con- 
That 
means the feeder is headed for some mar- 
keting headaches and “with his eyes wide 
open.” 

There is no doubt that the demand for 


feeder lambs has had a great influence on 
the lamb market this year and is a pri- 


reason for the fall lamb market 
strength. 

Realizing, however, that these lambs 
which are being finished at relatively cheap 
costs must be marketed at a future date, 
what is the feeder doing about this distri- 
bution and marketing problem? Is he 
going to get his lambs in the “heavy- 
weight” classification and then ask for help 


sumer than they were last year. 


mary 


when all possible assistance is of little avail? 
It’s time for the feeders to consider this 
problem and decide upon one of two 
courses of action: feed thesé lambs to ex- 
treme weights and take the consequences 
or evolve a marketing program to move the 
lambs at a more normal weight with what- 
ever promotion activities are necessary. 
—J. M. Jones 








Price Controls 

HE Defense Production Act of 1950 has 

been signed and is being put into 

operation. The so-called Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency (E.S.A.), another way of 
saying O.P.A. but at this point does not 
have the same stigma attached, has been 
created by the President. Faces familiar 
in O.P.A. days are seen around Washing- 
ton, D. C., and it is known plans are being 
reviewed and old orders dusted off. The 
E.S.A. is responsible only to the President, 
‘as was the case of the O.P.A., and the 
administrator of E.S.A. will have a Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization and a Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

In the case of farm products in general 
(lambs and wool included) ceilings may 
not be placed below parity or the highest 
price received by producers between May 
24 and June 24, 1950, whichever is higher. 
However, this does not mean that these 
dates must be used, but they serve as a 
yardstick. 

Ceiling prices on commodities made 
wholly or in part from agricultural prod- 
ucts must reflect to the agricultural pro- 
ducers of those commodities a price equal 
to the highest price as established above. 
Processors are to be allowed a generally 
fair and equitable margin of profit. The 
processors say this won’t work. It didn’t 
under O.P.A. 

The President may make adjustments in 
ceilings from time to time to allow for un- 
usual increases in costs of production, in- 
centive for increased production and for 
other reasons. 

Many of those making a complete analy- 
sis of the Act state that this is a stronger 
price control law than that of World War 
II. Some feel, even though it is the ex- 
pressed intent of Congress and so stated, 
that the President has loopholes he can 
use to avoid putting wage and price con- 
trols simultaneously on a commodity. 

Some doubt the authority of the Presi- 
dent to establish wage and price controls on 
selected commodities, but the writer is of 
the opinion that he can, although it is 
recognized that an extension of controls 
“across the board” would probably come 
very rapidly. Undoubtedly price and ra- 
tioning controls to be made effective would 
be very complicated. 

The President has indicated that, for the 
present, there is no intention to place rigid 
price control into effect and not until ab- 
solutely necessary. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has indicated that it was his plan to 
delay as long as possible. 

Voluntary allocations, of course, are being 
applied now in many lines, and, depending 
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Purchase of Wool Authorized 


ENATOR Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Wyoming) reports exclusively to the National 
Wool Growers Association on his conferences relative to his wool amendment 
authorizing the purchase of 100,000,000 pounds of wool, which he succeeded in 
getting included in the 17-billion-dollar appropriation act now signed by the 
President, as follows: 

“Undersecretary of the Army, Archibald S. Alexander, has today (September 
30th) assured that the wool program will be settled before the end of next week. 

“The Army wants no part of any uniform fabrics that are deficient in wool. 
They recognize our armed services must be clothed in the warmest fabric, which, 
of course, is wool.” 

Senator O’Mahoney has consulted not only with the Army, but with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and W. Stuart 
Symington, Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. They are all ready 
to carry out Senator O’Mahoney’s amendment included in the supplemental ap- 
propriations act, and there remains only to determine the best method of carrying 


out the purchase of the wool. 


still in the market. 





Senator O’Mahoney stated to Undersecretary of War Alexander and to all 
others concerned that “the main object is to obtain woolen fabrics for the Armed 
Services, and the purchase of raw wool is only an incident to this end.” 

The Senator stated, “I feel that there should be no further delay in obtaining 
the wool because prices are likely to continue to rise, particularly since Russia is 


“The best information from the textile industry is that prices for woolen gar- 
ments will be higher in 1951. All costs are rising. Increased employment through- 
out the United States will increase the demand. It is already predicted that men’s 
clothing will be higher by $5.00 to $10.00 per unit for the spring.” 

This, of course, is an additional consideration which requires immediate action 
to carry out Senator O’Mahoney’s amendment. 

The Senator’s action is so important in carrying on the battle against synthetics, 
as well as keeping our Army the best clothed Army in the world. 








on day-to-day development, it will be deter- 
mined when rigid controls are necessary. 

The best guesses to date are that wage 
and price controls will not be instituted at 
least until after November and probably not 
until after the first of the year. The livestock 
producer interests meeting in Chicago on 
September 20th were of that opinion. This 
group felt that the instituting of price con- 
trols on meat would lessen meat production, 
as it did under O.P.A., and drive it into 
the black market again. Price control ac- 
companied by decreased production is far 
worse than no controls with increased pro- 
duction. 

Wool is probably in shortest supply of all 
strategic materials and any agricultural com- 
modity. The short supply situation coupled 
with increased world demand has, of course, 
caused increased prices. It is the position 
of the industry, and has been made known 
to members of Congress, that the domestic 
producer must not be restricted by controls 
below the price necessary to secure wool in 
the world market. As far as is known there 
is no disposition along that line, but some- 


one might try such a procedure. 

It is certain that when and if controls 
are instituted there will be headaches for all 
industries and it would seem that the 1950 
Act will be a very difficult one to administer. 

—J.M.]. 





DEMURRAGE CHARGES INCREASED 


In an effort to alleviate the present 
serious freight car shortage and to 
expedite the release of cars to carriers, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on September 11, 1950, increased de- 
murrage charges after the expiration 
of free time as follows: For each of 
the first two days, $5 per day; for 
three and four days, $10 per day and 
for each successive day, $20 per day. 
The increase became effective Sep- 
tember 20th. As was reported in the 
September issue, Saturdays and Sun- 
days are now included in computing 
demurrage charges. 
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WASHINGTON AFFAIRS 


ail New Social Security Act 

a Public law 734 extends social security benefits to farm workers under certain conditions beginning January 1, 

the | 1951. In order to be eligible, the farm worker must be regularly employed for five months or more with one farm 
operator. This means he must have been employed by the same farmer during the last three months of 1950 and 

iber |} must continue working for the same man at least 60 days and earn at least $50 cash during the first quarter of 

ne 1951. In other words, an employer does not become liable for payments until after the worker has been with him 

2 at least three months. To get continuous social security credit, the worker must work for the same farmer 60 days 

and earn at least $50 in cash in every calendar quarter. 

De- Included as farm laborers are those who work in raising or tending livestock, bees or fur bearing animals on 

art a farm; in preparing, processing or delivering crops or livestock to storage or to market; in planting, cultivating or 

ady harvesting any farm crop. Cooks and household workers and those who do work of a general nature on a farm 

7 are also covered. Husbands, wives, parents or children under 21 of the farmer cannot get social security credit 

_ for work done on that farm. 

all Until 1954 one and one-half percent of the employee’s wages must be deducted and a similar amount paid 

ail by the employer. The farmer should keep records on which payments to the Government may be based. Farmers 
should also see that their workers are registered for social security and have a social security number. 

ing 

FF S.1192 Passes House 

- On September 19th, S.1192, giving permanent residence in the United States to 152 Basque sheepherders, 

Hf passed the House. 

ion House Passes Grazing Fee Bill 

cs, H. R. 8821, introduced by Representative Clair Engle of California on June 13, 1950, passed the House on 
September 18th. It authorizes payment to the States of amounts withheld by the Forest Service from grazing . 
fees collected for over 26 years from permittees. The sums to be returned to the States, if the bill passes the 








Senate and is approvd by the President, are: 

ntrols Arizona, $153,829.60; California, $126,880.55; Colorado, $201,641.56; Idaho, $167,473.14; Missouri, $1,805.16; 
or all} Montana, $130,273.34; Nebraska, $9,473.77; Nevada, $74,851.66; New Mexico, $95,725.13; Oregon, $77,960.80; 
1950 South Dakota, $14,696.39; Utah, $174,997.45; Washington, $19,085.83; West Virginia, $362.50; and Wyoming, 
ste F $102,092.49. 


- The story back of this bill is: Under the law the Forest Service should pay 25 percent of all money received 
— from a national forest to the State in which such forest lies for the benefit of public schools, roads, ete. For about 
:D 26 years, however, the Forest Service has been diverting each year, about 20 percent of the grazing fees collected 
- from permittees who use the national forests. Admitting there was no specific statute authorizing such procedure, 
to Forest Service officials state the practice was followed on the assumption that it could be done under rules and 
S, regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The sums set up in the bill represent 25 percent of the 


n, amounts diverted during the 26-year period. 


Jackson Hole Bill Signed by President 


The President signed $.3409, which establishes the Grand Teton National Park including the Jackson Hole 
Monument, on September 14, 1950. | 


Defense Production Act 


H. R. 9176, the Defense Production Act, giving authority to the President ta set up wage and price controls, 
etc., became Public Law 774 on September 8, 1950. Its terms are discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
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The $17 billion supplemental appropriations act (H.R. 9526) was signed by the President on September 27th J 


Wool Purchase 


Among other things it provides for the purchase of 100 million pounds of raw wool, fabrics, knitting yarns o 
garments for use of the armed services. 


Tax Law 


H. R. 8920 was cleared for the President on September 25th. The conferees struck out an amendment re. 
quiring that the capital gains treatment on sales of breeding stock should apply only to cattle, and the measure as 
passed by Congress leaves Section 117(j) unchanged so far as livestock is concerned. However, the conference 
committee included in their report this statement: 

“While it may be necessary for Congress to legislate with respect to the tax treatment of sale of livestock, the 
Conferees agreed that cattle alone should not be dealt with to the exclusion of other livestock, the treatment of 
which was not in conference, and that the subject matter is deserving of further study. It is the hope of the Con. 
ferees that pending such study and further legislation, the Treasury will follow the decision of the Eighth Circuit 


Court in the Albright case.” 


In the Albright case, the court ruled that profits from the sale of breeding stock be treated as capital gains, 


Torquay Conference 


A delegation of 90 will represent the United States in the tariff talks opening at Torquay, England, on Sep- 


tember 28th. 








Industry Members 
At International 
Wool Study Meet 


ESSRS. Harold Bishop, president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, Glen 
Brown, representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, and C. J. 
Fawcett, general manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, are included 
in the United States delegation attending 
the 4th annual meeting of the International 
Wool Study Group which convenes in 
London on October 2nd. The group is 
composed of those countries which are sub- 
stantially interested in the production, con- 
sumption or trade in wool. “This year’s 
meeting,” says the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, “will be of special significance 
because of the nature of the world wool 
situation. The current wooi problem aris- 
ing from reduced supply and increased de- 
mand will be reviewed in detail and the 
meeting may discuss how to meet the prob- 
lems of consumers and producers alike.” 








—_— 


Court Action Against 
Forest Service 


M Smith, Colorado, Utah and Wyo- 
ee ming sheepman, in September 
filed a complaint for damages and petitioned 
for writ to review reductions in his graz- 
ing permits against the United States For- 
est Service in the Colorado District Court 
of the United States. 





The complaint charges that the Forest 
Service negligently, wrongfully and unlaw- 
fully, and without having afforded Mr. 
Smith a hearing or administrative pro- 
cedural safeguards of an appeal, found that 
one of Mr. Smith’s bands of sheep had 
committed a trespass and that, as a result 
of such finding, the Forest Service imposed 
a penalty of ten percent or 94 head reduc- 
tion in the permit and assessed damages 
in the sum of $25.60. 

The complaint states “that such act in 
imposing a reduction of ten percent in Mr. 
Smith’s permit is an arbitrary and capricious 
act and finds no support in the law or in 
any act of the Congress and that the find- 
ing and determination by the Forest Ser- 
vice of a trespass committed was made 
without a hearing and without affording 
Mr. Smith the administrative procedural 
safeguards of an appeal in violation of the 
fifth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States inasmuch as such act de- 
prives Mr. Smith of his property without 
due process of law.” 

Further, the complaint points out that 
Mr. Smith is forced to suffer a loss of 
profits, time and money “as a result of the 
negligent, wrongful and unlawful acts” of 
the Forest Service and asks restoration of 
permit numbers and damages in the sum 
of $16,000.00. 

If the permits are not reinstated, the com- 
plaint points out, Mr. Smith will suffer 
the loss of all priorities which attach to 
the permits since 1933 and the loss of all 
prior use preference rights attached there- 
to both before and since the creation of 


the national forests which he has had. 
The complaint also asks “that a writ of 
certiorari may be issued out of this court 
to the said defendants (Forest Service) 
and each of them commanding them . . 
to certify and return to this court the pro- 
ceedings had by which plaintiff's (Mr. 
Smith’s) grazing permits have been re- 
duced ten percent and for such further re- 
lief as may be just and equitable.”—J.M.]. 


Texas Moves to Clean 
Up Scabies 


A nine-point program to stamp out scabies 
in Texas was set up at the quarterly 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 
While the sheep scab situation in Texas is 
reported. as being improved over a year 
ago and confined to nine flocks, outbreaks 
in other States, the origin of which is blamed 
on sheep moved out of Texas, have led to 
enforcement of strict quarantine and other 
regulations on importation of Texas sheep. 

A committee of five appointed by Texas 
Association President J. C. Mayfield, will 
work with the Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission of Texas in an eradication cam- 
paign. The nine-point project of the Texas 
Association contains, among other things, 
a request for an additional appropriation 
for the work from the State, legislature; a 
demand for cooperation from auction rings 
in taking necessary precautions to prevent 
the spread of scabies; and the development 
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of efficient and active personnel in the em- 
ploy of the Livestock Sanitary Commission 
to eliminate the disease. 





Wyoming Association 
Meets in Casper 


HE Wyoming Wool Growers Association 

held a business meeting in Casper, Wyo- 
ming, on September 21st following the 
association’s 22nd annual ram sale. As is 
customary in Wyoming Association meet- 
ings, it was an informal—discussion type 
affair, which added to the interest because 
growers freely took part in expressing 
opinions and asking questions regarding in- 
dustry problems. 

Harold Josendal, President, Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, conducted the 
meeting. Among matters discussed were 
possible extension of wage and price con- 
trol powers; the defeat of the amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code which would 
have enabled livestock growers to use capi- 
tal gains provisions on disposal of their 
breeding stock; the Senate-adopted pro- 
vision to permit the Government to stock- 
pile raw wool reserve for military fabrics; 
the possible use of synthetic fibers in mili- 
tary uniforms; the passage by both Houses 
of Senate bill 1192, allowing permanent 
residence for 152 Basque herders now in 
this country; the Torquay, England, trade 
agreement conference at which tariff re- 
ductions will be considered; and the possi- 
bility of frozen lamb importations from 
Australia. 

Also discussed was the outbreak of scab 
in surrounding States during the last six 
months and precautions to avoid any out- 
breaks in Wyoming. A motion was passed 
authorizing the association to offer a $1,000 
reward for information leading to arrest 
and conviction of anyone stealing sheep 
from a Wyoming Association member. Mo- 
tion was also passed favoring endorsement 
and support of the work being carried on in 
Wyoming. at the Archer and Gillette ex- 
periment stations. 

Since the Wyoming Association is host 
this year to the National convention in 
Casper they will hold, instead of a State 
convention, a one-day business meeting 
in Casper on December 4th, just prior to 
the National convention.—E.E.M. 





Idaho Growers Gather 
In Pocatello 


IOLLOWING a successful 24th annual 
ram sale at Pocatello, a group of Idaho 
wool growers convened in the Hotel Ban- 
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Planning for the National Convention at Casper 





Busy making arrangements for the 86th annual convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association is this committee of Wyoming people, meeting in Casper, September 20th. 
Left to right, Mrs. O. T. Evans, Percy Cooper, Robert Grieve, Harold Josendal, and Mrs. 
James A. Speas, all of Casper, where the convention will be held December 5th to 8th. 





nock for a get-together dinner session on 
Saturday evening, September 23rd. 

After an excellent lamb dinner and popu- 
lar musical selections by an able accor- 
dianist, brief reports were given by Mrs. 
Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho, President, 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association; John H. Brecken- 
ridge, Vice President, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Idaho Association Secretary 
M. C. Claar; and Assistant Secretary E. 
E. Marsh of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

Mrs. Wright reported on the progress 
in Idaho of the home sewing contest and 
a recent meeting in Sun Valley of the 
Idaho women with Wool Bureau repre- 
sentative, Mary North. Mr. Breckenridge 
reported on the September visit to Idaho 
of the eastern men on tour under sponsor- 
ship of Armour and Company. Mr. Claar 
gave a short summary of the $51,632 Poca- 
tello Ram Sale held that day. Mr. Marsh 
highlighted present actions of the National 
Association and problems of the sheep in- 
dustry. Included in his report were powers 
granted under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950; Government stockpiling of wool 
for military fabrics; the trade agreements 
conference at Torquay, England; possible 
importation of lamb carcasses from Aus- 
tralia; and current tax problems in Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 

The meeting was in the able hands of 
Idaho Association President, David Little, 
who urged growers to attend both the State 








and National conventions this fall and re- 
affirmed Idaho’s 100 percent support of the 
work of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 





Research Establishes 
Superiority of Meat 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago, when the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 

was founded, its directors saw the need 
to determine all possible facts about the 
nutritive value of meat. Not much was 
known about meat. No effort had been 
made to determine how important it was 
in the diet. 

So a meat research program was begun. 
Year after year, top-ranking scientists have 
conducted Board-supported research pro- 
jects. To date 70 studies have been com- 
pleted at 25 universities and _ hospitals. 
From these studies have come facts about 
meat to give the industry and the nation a 
new concept of this food. 

The high nutritional standing of meat 
has been revealed — its importance as a 
rich source of high quality protein, vita- 
mins and minerals, its worth as a source 
of energy. 

Today, because of research, the impor- 
tance of meat to children and infants is 
known. The need for meat in diets of older 
persons, in weight control diets, for ex- 
pectant mothers and convalescents is recog- 
nized everywhere. 





Historic old Fort Casper has been reproduced exactly as it was in 1865 when young, freckled-faced Caspar Collins rode from the fort to 





rescue a wagon train and was massacred by the Indians concealed in the hills across the North Platte River from the fort. Now a museum, 


the fort is open for tourist inspection in the summer time. 


How Casper Got Its Name 


As Told by the Casper Chamber of Commerce 


NLIKE many cities, Casper, the site of 
the 1950 National Wool Growers Con- 
vention, does not derive its name from an 
Indian language, rather Casper is named 
for a hero, who died fighting Indians. 

On July 26, 1865, young red-headed, 
freckled-faced Caspar Collins was am- 
bushed and his body was horribly muti- 
lated by the Indians. 

In the spring of 1865 the Indians held 
a council of war in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains of Wyoming and decided that with 
the United States engaged in a bloody civil 
war . . . the time was ripe to drive the 
white men from the hunting grounds of 
the West and to recover much of the land 
that was being desecrated by the palefaces. 
At the council of war, the Cheyenne, Ara- 
pahoe, and Sioux tribes agreed to stop 
fighting among themselves and combine 
forces against the whites. 

Previously, military men had decided the 
way to end the Indian trouble was to build 
and maintain powerful forts in the heart 
of the Indian country. As a part of the 
plan, forts had been strung across Wyo- 


10 


ming, along the Overland and Telegraph 
trails. Most powerful of the forts was 
located at Platte Bridge, two miles west of 
the present site of Casper. 

Since Platte Bridge controlled the most 
important crossing of the North Platte 
River, the Indians decided to destroy it 
first. On the morning of July 25, a small 
band of Cheyenne Indians attempted to 
drive off the Government herd of horses 
at the fort. Soldiers pursued them and 
Blind Wolf, the Cheyenne Chief, ordered 
his son, Highbacked Wolf, to go to the 
rescue of the band. 

Instead, Highbacked Wolf made another 
attempt to steal the horses. In the fighting 
that resulted he was injured and retired to 
a small wooded area. He was followed by 
an unidentified soldier who scalped him 
alive, then shot him and mutilated his 
body. 

The skirmish ended the fighting on the 
25th, but Blind Wolf recovered his son’s 
body and swore vengeance against the 
soldiers. An attack on the fort was anti- 
cipated at any time. 


That same afternoon, Lt. Caspar Collins, 
who commanded a string of outposts in 
Wyoming, arrived from Fort Laramie. 
Hearing of the hostilities, he decided to 
remain at the fort that night. 


In the meantime, a wagon train had 
started from Sweetwater Station to Platte 
Bridge. Later, a group of cavalrymen left 
Sweetwater Station, passing the wagon 
train in route, and arriving at Platte Bridge 
at two in the morning. 


On the morning of the 26th, about three 
thousand Indians had congregated on the 
north bank of the Platte River, most of them 
concealed in small groups about the fort 
. . . but some boldly showed themselves 
in an attempt to lure the soldiers into the 
ambush. 

The wagon train, scheduled to arrive 
later in the day, faced almost certain anni- 
hilation. Lt. Caspar Collins volunteered to 
lead a group of 25 men to escort the 
wagon train into the fort. He borrowed a 
beautiful dappled gray horse from the 


leader. His own was exhausted from the 
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ride from Fort Laramie. The spirited ani- 
mal later proved unmanageable in battle. 

The Indians, thinking Collins had fallen 
into their trap, made a token resistance; 
then retreated. Soldiers at the fort could 
see Indians converging on all sides of Col- 
lin’s formation but the Indians were hidden 
from ‘him by the terrain. 

The Cheyenne tribe met Collins’ group 
head on. The Sioux were supposed to creep 
down the river, cutting off Collins’ escape 
route and capturing the bridge. The Ara- 
pahoes were concealed on the south side 
of the river. 

When Collins saw the large numbers of 
the attacking Indians, he immediately began 
a strategic retreat to the fort. Reinforce- 
ments were sent from the fort to stop the 
Sioux from cutting off the retreat, and to 
keep the Indians from destroying the 
bridge. 

Four of Collins’ men were killed out- 
right. Collins returned to save a fallen com- 
rade; but his horse ran off . . . carrying Col- 
lins into the midst of the attacking Indians. 
He was captured by the Cheyennes and, 
as leader of the group, was punished for 
the death of Highbacked Wolf. 


When the fighting had ended, soldiers 
found Collins’ body about three miles from 
the fort. His mouth had been burned with 
powder. An arm and a leg had been cut 
off. His heart had been cut out but he 
had not been scalped. Telegraph wires 
had been wrapped about his body and 
it had been dragged. 

Immediately after the Collins’ massacre, 
the wagon train arrived and it too was 
massacred. The combined drive against 
the fort apparently was abandoned because 
the Cheyenne tribe and the Sioux tribe 
got into an argument over the failure of 
the Sioux to capture the bridge. 

Later, in 1865, Major General Pope is- 
sued orders that the name of the military 
post would be changed to Fort Caspar in 
honor of Lt. Caspar Collins. One historian 
credits Pope with the error in spelling 
Caspar Collins’ first name. 

Another says when the railroad estab- 
lished a western terminus in 1888, it was 
named after the abandoned fort; but that 
the land man who sent in the plat mispelled 
the name, using an ‘e’ in the last syllable. 
Regardless of who made the error, today 
it is CaspEr. 


When wool growers from all over the 
United States gather in Casper December 
5, 6, 7 and 8, they will find a city of 
23,543 population . . . located in the heart 
of one of the largest wool shipping districts 
in the United States . . . which was once 
the site of some of the bitterest Indian 
fighting on the North American continent. 





THERE WAS MONEY IN THAT 
BALE OF WOOL 


Approximately $9,000 in old bills, 
some of them gold certificates, was 
found cached in a bale of wool being 
fed into a machine in a wool scour- 
ing plant at Camden, New Jersey, 
recently. About $120 had _ been 
chopped up when the workers pro- 
cessing the 700-pound bale saw what 
they thought was green paper. The 
remainder of the money was found 
wrapped in a hankerchief and a 
cotton bag. Treasury agents were 
called. They found all of the bills 
were genuine.—Salt Lake Tribune 
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HOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION 





National Wool Growers Convention 


CASPER, WYOMING 


DECEMBER 5 — Meeting of Executive Committee, National Wool Growers Association, and Council of Directors, American 


Wool Council. 


DECEMBER 6, 7, 8 — General Convention Sessions. 


Mail To: 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 


McKinley, Wyoming 


Please reserve...................- room(s) for.... 


Wen inte ree ee 


If you are driving, would you prefer a Motor Court? 


Name of Room Occupants 


Seivenideaadie person(s). 


Street Address City 


a 


Expect to depart on... 





Reservations will be confirmed directly to those who return this form. 


NOTE: Due to the size of this convention, delegates will be housed in Casper’s three first-class hotels, the Henning, Gladstone, and Town- 
send. All three are conveniently located and close to convention activities. Modern Motor Courts are also available for those driving or 
desiring these accommodations. 
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Sheep Breed Twice a Year in Hormone Test i 








This “revolutionary” story comes from Armour and Company's Public Relations Department. 
While the possibility of double breeding of ewes on a commercial scale has been established ap- 
parently through the Armour experiment reported here, “there are many questions still to be answered,” 
Dr. Frank X. Gassner, in charge of the Armour investigation at the Colorado A. & M. Experiment 
Station, Fort Collins, points out. “One is whether the ewes who bore the extra lambs will manifest 
their normal breeding season this fall or whether they will require new stimulation with hormones.” In 

_ other words, as interesting as this preliminary report is, further study is necessary to establish the 
ultimate value of the breeding of ewes twice a year. If this practice proves itself in continued ex- 
periments, it will be of great importance, particularly to the farm-flock sheep industry. 








hormone research team sponsored by 

Armour and Company is doubling up 
on Nature to cause sheep to reproduce 
twice a year. 


The Company announced on September 
25th that more than 100 hormone-treated 
ewes which produced lambs last winter 
had a second lambing in the summer. The 
test points toward the possibility of “fall 
lamb” becoming a regular factor in the 
market as well as the prized “spring lamb.” 


Since twin and triplet lambs are born 
frequently, a sheepman usually can count on 
125 spring lambs from 100 ewes. Figures 
in the Armour test indicate that the 100 
ewes can also be made to produce 65 to 
85 fall lambs instead of remaining unpro- 
ductive for half a year. 


The study is the first of its kind to be 
made on a commercial scale. This year’s 
preliminary experiments have supplied data 
for further research next year. 


The test was carried out under an Ar- 
mour grant by Dr. Frank X. Gassner, pro- 
fessor of endocrinology at the University 
of Colorado’s A. and M. Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fort Collins, Colorado. The work 
was begun on range land near Hastings, 
Nebraska, and the sheep were moved to 
a large feed yard in West Chicago, Illinois. 


The experiment was suggested by Gar- 
vey L. Haydon, head of the lamb division 


of Armour and Company, despite the — 


gloomy attitudes of sheepmen and reports 
from Australia and New Zealand that 
similar experiments had failed there. 


The essential phase of the test concerned 
three groups of ewes of varying ages, 
weights and breeds, well below the quality 
of the average flock, all of which had 
lambed since January. There were a total 


12 


of 535 sheep treated with the hormone and 
320 of them responded and were bred. 
The first lot, given the hormone injection 





in the second week after lambing, produced 
20 lambs. 
The second lot, injected in the third 


Typical range ewe at left is shown with her January lamb, center, and her little July 
lamb. Second lamb was born out of season as result of hormone treatment experiment 
directed by Garvey L. Haydon, right, manager of Armour and Company's lamb depart- 


ment. Man on left is Herdsman Jack D 


ennis who had charge of more than 300 ewes bred 


in experiment. The ewe and her lambs show different breedings. Miscellaneous lots of 
sheep were used intentionally in first experiment. Tests of two lamb crop plan will bei 


made on pure breds later. 
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These lambs, shown with their mothers, were born after July 12 and the photograph was 
made about a month later. Each of the ewes shown had a lamb in January and later 
was treated with hormones in Armour and Company experiment to determine whether 
it was commercially practical to produce two lamb “crops” yearly. 


week after lambing, produced 28 lambs. 

The third lot was treated in the fourth 
week after lambing. It produced 51 lambs. 
There were 27 stillborn lambs. Counting 
stillborns, about 60 percent of the best- 
producing group responded favorably. It 
is this group which is the basis for the 
estimate of a 65-to-85 lamb extra crop each 
fall, in view of the fact that twins or trip- 
lets are common. 

Meanwhile 25 other ewes were run with 
the rams in the test groups, but were not 
given the hormone. Only one in this con- 
trol group had a lamb, reflecting the known 
fact that a very small percentage of ewes 
show two natural reproductive cycles in 
a year. 

The cow and the ewe are the only 
domestic animals which are not customarily 
bred immediately after giving birth. Race 
horses, for instance, can. be bred again a 
week after foaling. 

The hormone used is a gonadotrophin, 
which acts like pituitary hormones to stimu- 
late the ovary to produce its estrogenic 
hormone, which in turn establishes the 
breeding period. In volume production, 
Dr. Gassner estimated that the cost per 
ewe would be between 20 and 25 cents. 
The injection is given subcutaneously in the 
wool-free fold between the foreleg and 
body. Response to the injection appears in 
five to seven days. 
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Haydon explained the economic impor- 
tance of the Armour feat. 

“A farmer with 100 ewes may get 125 
lambs in his spring crop,” he said. “Those 
lambs and the wool are normally all the 
income he gets from the flock which he 
must feed and care for all year. 

“However, by using this hormone tech- 
nique at the right time, he may get a fall 
crop of 65 to 85 extra lambs. 

“If it costs $4 extra to raise these lambs 
to 85 pounds and they sell for around $22 
each, there is an extra profit of $18 per 
lamb or $1,000 to $1,500 a year for a flock 
of 100 ewes.” 

The economic importance of the Armour 
demonstration goes beyond the profit to 
the farmer, however. Because of the low 
price ceiling imposed during the war, and 
the generally unsatisfactory returns from 
the industry, the sheep population of the 
country has -dropped from the peak of 
55,000,000 in 1942 to 31,000,000 now. 
Many farmers have dropped sheep-raising 
entirely and the United States produces 
only one-third of the wool it uses. 

General adoption of the hormone tech- 
nique would mean more lamb for food and 
more wool for textiles. 

Haydon pointed out that the use of hor- 
mones will be most important initially to 
farmers who keep comparatively small 
flocks of 50 to 150 ewes. Use of the method 


in the far western range country would 
involve additional problems. 

There are many questions still to be 
answered, now that the possibility of 
double breeding on a commercial scale has 
been established, Dr. Gassner said. One 
is whether the ewes which bore the extra 
lambs will manifest their normal breeding 
season this fall, or whether they will re- 
quire new stimulation with the hormone. 

However, the results of the first large 
scale test have been so spectacular that 
Armour and Company is planning a much 
more elaborate series of experiments to 
determine the best timing, dosage, and 
hormone formulae. 

A group of yearling ewes will be main- 
tained on the double breeding cycle for a 
lifetime to see if the ewe’s normal repro- 
ductive life of six to eight years is affected 
and how. Tests will also be run on various 
breeds of sheep, some of which have a 
natural tendency toward a double breed- 
ing cycle. 

Some of the ewes in the test were given 
additional injections of a second hormone 
similar to the luteinizing hormone from the 
pituitary gland which stimulates production 
of a second female ovarian hormone which, 
in turn, helps establish the fertilized ovum 
in the uterus. This was done after breed- 
ing had occurred. It must be determined 
whether this is really necessary. 

The rams used in the experiment—in the 
usual proportion of one to 35 ewes—were 
treated with testosterone, a male sex hor- 
mone. Dr. Gassner, however, does not 
think this is needed. 


The timing of the injection is of prime 
importance, in Dr. Gassner’s opinion, and 
must be carefully worked out. He pointed 
out that, estrus, or heat, is the result of the 
activity of the estrogenic hormone from 
the ovary. When the ewe is pregnant, 
the corpus luteum hormone, also from the 
ovary, becomes dominant and suppresses 
the estrogen. After the lamb is born, estro- 
gen re-asserts itself, often to the point of 
causing what is known’ as “lamb heat” soon 
afterward. At the same time the young 
cells with which the body is repairing the 
uterus closely resemble those found in 
normal heat. 

“We take advantage of this period of 
estrogen rebound to supply a little extra 
stimulation and produce a full-scale estrus,” 
Dr. Gassner said. “Both the ovarian hor- 
mones are stimulated by pituitary hormones 
and the material we have been using, which 
apparently is chemically distinct from the 
pituitary hormones, produces the same 
effect. 

(Continued on page 37) 





Forecasting Forage on the Winter Range | y 


By SELAR S. HUTCHINGS 


Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 


U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 








“The material included in ‘Forecasting Forage on the Winter Range’,” writes Reed W. Bailey, 
director of the Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station at Ogden, Utah, “should be of 
considerable interest to your readers not only for the current estimate of forage .available, but for 
the fairly reliable method of estimating forage during future years.” So this might be a good article 
to clip, if you don't bind your Wool Grower magazines; then you will always have the formula handy 
on which to figure roughly the amount of supplemental feed that should be purchased for the winter. 








‘a prospects for range forage, particu- 
larly in western Utah and the southern 
half of Nevada, are very poor this winter. 
This is indicated by general observations 
made in both States and by a method for 
predicting range herbage production from 
known precipitation developed by the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. With the danger signals up, there- 
fore, livestock operators should plan to cull 
their animals and provide supplemental 
feed in order to winter without heavy 
losses. 

Studies at the Desert Experimental 
Range, 50 miles west of Milford, Utah, 
show a close relation between herbage 
production and precipitation during the 
preceding 12-month period (October to 
September.) This relation, based upon 
records during the period 1938 to 1947, 
is that herbage production increases ap- 
proximately 46 pounds per acre, air-dry 
weight, with each additional inch of annual 
precipitation. The graph shows average 
increase in herbage production with in- 
crease in precipitation. 

The lowest yield during this period—75 
pounds per acre, air-dry weight—occurred 
in 1943 when precipitation for the preced- 
ing 12 months was only 4.38 inches. The 
highest yield—468 pounds per acre—oc- 
curred in 1947 when precipitation was 
11.10 inches. Average precipitation at the 
Desert Experimental Range during these 
years was 6.9 inches. If one selects 6.9 
inches on the bottom scale of the chart, 
moves up to the solid sloping line, and then 
across to the vertical scale, he finds that 
average production on the Experimental 
Range was 222 pounds per acre. 

The yield for a given year will seldom 
fall exactly as predicted. Nevertheless, 
about two-thirds of the time the accuracy 
of prediction will be within 41 pounds per 
acre, either more or less, of the herbage 
‘production shown by the line. Thus it 
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happens that the actual yield for 1943 falls 
below the line, and the actual yield for 
1947 falls above it. On the average, pre- 
dicted yield may be expected to be too 
high as often as too low. 


500 


What will be the herbage yield this 
winter? First, let us look at the weather 
records. 

Since October 1, 1949 and up to Septem. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Waterspreading, A Good Conservation Measure 


HE rancher is the number one conser- 

vationist in the country today. Con- 
servation is the ranchers’ business and his 
bread and butter. He must conserve his 
soil and water to provide grass for live- 
stock which can be converted into dollars. 

The western range lands which pro- 
duce the bulk of range feeder livestock 
are in an area of uncertain moisture con- 
ditions. Soils are usually thin and slopes 
steep. Loss of only a little soil may greatly 
reduce the grass production. 

This combination of factors has made 
the rancher conservation-minded. The 
rancher looks at every flood runoff as a 
direct loss. Loss of water, loss of soil— 
less grass—less pounds of beef—fewer dol- 
lars to carry on. 


Projects Installed 


Ranchers in southeastern Montana have 
done something about this loss of water 
and soil. In the early days, ranchers turned 
the creeks and draws out onto flat areas 
to raise hay. Dams and diversions were 
built with teams and slip scrapers. Some 
of the early waterspreading systems along 
the Powder River are still in operation and 
are still producing hay and extra feed. 
These flats are better than ever. They have 
built up through silt accumulation and 
leveled out to give more uniform production 
and easier operation. The ranchers, 
through trial and error methods, have de- 
veloped waterspreading to a practical basis 
of providing hay and extra grass. Techni- 
cians of the Bureau of Land Management, 
in working with these ranchers, have been 
able to. profit by their success and errors 
to further develop waterspreading. 

What is waterspreading? Just what the 
name implies, spreading water out over 
land so that it goes into the ground and 
grows more grass. 

In the early days, ranchers spread water 
on their best lands along creek and river 
bottoms to produce hay. 


During the past ten years, waterspread- 
ing has worked out onto the first bench 
lands and has now proved to be economi- 
cally sound on the very poor clay flats, 
many of which have been retained in Fed- 
eral ownership, since they were too poor 
to homestead. 

Some of the principles which apply to 
waterspreading are: 


1. There must be runoff or waste water. 
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2. Relative flat areas must be available 
to put and hold water on. 

The amount of runoff or waste water 
must not be out of proportion to the 
area of spreading. 


a 


To take a specific example of what hap- 
pens in a waterspreading project, we have 
to assume some actual case. We find a 
relatively flat clay area of 400 acres, vary- 
ing from 1 percent slope (1 foot drop in 100 
feet) to 1% percent. There is a draw running 
through the area which takes drainage 
from about 2,000 acres of rough to rolling 
clay land. Indications of soil erosion are 
serious. Deep cut, straight walled draws 
with little vegetation are common in the 
area. A diversion dam is placed across the 
draw to put water out on the flat area. 
Dikes or low mounds of soil are built over 
the area. These dikes look like long snakes 
laid parallel to each other about 200 feet 
apart. 


Directing Water 


Water comes into the top dike and moves 
down through the system of dikes in a 
syrup pan motion. For those who never 
were fortunate enough to boil down maple 
sap into maple syrup, we mean that water 
must go around the north end of dike 
No. 1, around the south or opposite end 
of dike No. 2 and then around the north 
end of dike No. 3 and so on. Through this 
system of dikes, the water is under control 
and moves very slowly. 

We have in effect changed the slope of 
the flat area from 1 percent to less than 
.05 percent. If water has to travel 100 feet 
to drop 1 foot, it is a 1 percent slope. 

Through the system of dikes, we make 
the water travel 2,000 feet to drop 1 foot 
and have a .05 percent grade. The slower 
water moves over an area, the longer time 
it will be on there. The longer we keep 
water on a piece of ground, the more will 
go into the soil. 

Through a system of waterspreading 
dikes, we actually wear the water out and 
force it into the ground to grow more 
grass. 

At the persent time, several waterspread- 
ing projects are planned or under construc- 
tion in this area. Many more possibilities 
exist for more waterspreading, both in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. In fact, it has been 
estimated that possibly one million acres 
in Montana and Wyoming would be af- 


fected if water-spreading were constructed 
on existing practical sites on Federal lands. 

At the present time there are some 30 
ranchers in southeastern Montana who are 
ready to start on waterspreading projects 
on Federal land. Approximately 20,000 
acres would be in these spreading systems. 
Ranchers participate in the actual construc- ' 
tion cost of these spreading systems. The 
usual ranch contribution is one-third of the 
total cost on Federal land. Cost of con- 
struction of waterspreading projects. varies, 
but in general is around $5.00 per acre for 
the area actually covered by water. 


Benefits Are Many 


Benefits from such waterspreading are 
many, but the major ones are: 

1. Reduces soil and water losses and 

prevents erosion. 

2. Provides stability of hay and grass 

production. 

8. Increases the amount of. feed units 

the ranch will carry. 

4. Provides food and habitat for wild- 

life, especially ducks. 

From an economic justification, water- 
spreading pays for itself on the increased 
forage produced. All other benefits are 
thrown in free of charge. 

Expert land appraisers for the Federal 
Land Bank have appraised the water- 
spreading projects in the Alzada (Montana) 
area and show that the “increased grazing 
capacity, based on livestock prices from 
1940-1948, will pay cost of construction 
and maintenance in 40 years with an an- 
nual return of 13 percent on the original 
investment. A project is considered feasible 
that will pay out in 40 years, with a re- 
turn of 4 percent on the original invest- 
ment.” 

This indicates that waterspreading con- 
struction costs could be increased 3 times 
and still be practical on the increased pro- 
duction of vegetation alone, without bring- 
ing in the major benefits of feed stabiliza- 
tion and erosion control. 

Waterspreading is one of the best con- 
servation practices for this part of Mon- 
tana. It has wide application, both on pri- 
vate and Federal lands. ; 

Waterspreading is limited on Federal 
lands by the Bureau of Land Management 
appropriations. At the present time, rancher 
participation and agreements are ten years 
ahead of the Bureau's ability and funds to 
cooperate, 
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By H. 
Department 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has taken 
place among sheepmen on whether or 

not Hampshire sheep tend to open up in 
the face and become less wool blind as 
the animal matures. 

Wool blindness in Hampshires has caused 
much concern and considerable contro- 
versy in choosing that breed over a more 
open-faced breed, or between choosing in- 
dividuals within the breed, to be used as 
breeding stock on the range or to be fat- 
tened in the feedlot. The Shropshire breed 
of sheep has decreased in popularity be- 
cause some sheepmen argue that it has 
become so wool-blind that it has lost its 
utility as a range sheep. Meanwhile, the 
Suffolk breed of sheep has become very 
popular with some people because it is 
entirely free from wool-blindness. 

A large economic loss is incurred on the 
range with those animals that are com- 
pletely wool-blind at least part of the year. 
It is difficult for them to move around. 
Some die due to lowered resistance result- 
ing from partial starvation or lack of water. 
Some become separated from the flock. 





Score 2. Covering to the eye. 


Wool-blind sheep are inactive and not able 
to rustle feed for themselves. This means 
small gains and the inability on the part 
of the ewes to produce and nurse lambs 
that are in good condition at weaning time. 

Clair E. Terrill of the U.S.D.A. Bureau 
of Animal Industry made a study in 1941 
of the face covering in Rambouillet sheep 
and showed that ewes with open faces 
produced 8.6 more pounds of lamb per 


1—Assistant Professor, Senior Student, and Shep- 
herd, respectively, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, The State College of Washington. 
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Progressive Changes In WoolkBlindness In Hampshire Sheep 


H. BRUGMAN, R. D. LARGENT, and C. R. KOCH? 
of Animal Husbandry, The State College of Washington 


ewe year than ewes with covered faces, 
and 4.4 more pounds of lamb than ewes 
with partially covered faces. He stated 
that this was mainly due to a higher per- 
centage of lambs born and weaned from 
the ewes with more open faces. It also 
was due to the heavier weight of the 
lambs. at weaning time. In a later study 
in 1948, Terrill found that the difference 
in pounds of lamb weaned per ewe bred 
between open- and covered-faced sheep 
was 11.1 pounds and between partially 
covered and covered sheep was 7.7 pounds. 

Wool-blind lambs in the feed lot are 
more timid and make lower gains than 
the others. Clipping around the eyes will 
help secure good gains. 

To study whether changes took place 
in face covering of Hampshire sheep, pic- 
tures were taken of the college’s lambs 
and ewes at different time intervals for 
one year. Each picture was scored. The 
pictures of each animal were grouped to- 
gether so that comparisons could be made 
to determine differences in face covering, 
if any. 





Score 3. Covering to the lower part of the eye, 
but clear area around the eye; the wool cover- 
ing coming down on each side of the eye 
does not quite meet or bridge below the eye. 


At the beginning of the experimental 
work, a standard was established by which 
each animal was scored and scores of the 
animals studied, were determined using 
these standards. None of the animals scored 
“1” since the wool on all the. Hampshire 
sheep came down at least to the eye. 

Three pictures were taken of the lambs 
during the year. The first ones were taken 
on April 27, 1948, and May 4, 1948, when 
the lambs were almost three months old. 
The second pictures were taken on August 





5, 1948, ninety-three to 100 days latep 
with the lambs being approximately gy 
months old. The third pictures were takeg 
of the ewe lambs on February 5, 1949, 
184 days following the second pictures or, 
when the animals were about one year 
old. Pictures of the young rams were taken 
March 17, 1949, or 224 days after the 
second pictures. 

Fifty-two lambs were studied to deter. 
mine differences in wool covering between 
the ages of three and six months. It was 
quite difficult to determine the scores of 
the young lambs with a high degree of 
accuracy, because the wool was too short 
on the face and dark in color so that it was 
difficult to differentiate between the wool 
and the clear area. The lambs were scored 
on the basis of the size of the clear area 
around the eye as compared with the older 
animals, even though their sight was not 
impaired because the wool was short. Most 
of the young lambs were scored “5” and 
“6,” and a few scored “7.” 

Seventeen lambs, or 32.7 percent, showed 
improvement in opening up of the face 


Score 4. Clear area around the eye and wool 
covering has bridged below the eye but the 
wool is short and thin in that area. 


by scoring at least one score less at the 
end of the period. Six lambs, or 11.5 
percent, became worse in face covering, 
while twenty-nine, or 55.8 percent, re- 
mained the same. The lambs that im- 
proved varied in improvement of from one 
to three scores. Those that became worse 
in face covering changed one score. 

A total of thirty-six lambs were studied 
to determine differences in face covering 
of Hampshire lambs between the age of 
six months and one year. Thirteen of these 
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Score 5. Clear area around the eye but wool 
covering completely bridged and dense. 


lambs, or 34.2 percent, showed improve- 
ment of at least one score. Twenty-two, 
or 57.9 percent, did not show any change, 
and three, or 7.9 percent, became worse. 

Thirty-six lambs were studied to deter- 
mine change during the overall period 
from three months of age to one year. Of 
these, fourteen lambs, or 38.9 percent, 
improved in opening up of the face by at 
least one score. Seventeen, or 47.2 per- 
cent, did not show any change, and five 
lambs, or 13.9 percent, became worse in 
face covering. 

A total of thirty-two ewes were studied 





Score 6. Clear area around the eye is 
smaller, and the wool covering around the 
eye is longer and tends to cover part of the 
clear area but the eye itself is still clear. 
to ascertain whether there was any signifi- 
cant change in the older sheep. Twenty- 
five of these were 1945 spring ewes or 
three-year-olds when the first pictures were 
taken in February, 1948; and seven were 
1946 spring ewes or two-year-olds at the 
time the first pictures were taken. These 
same ewes were photographed a year later 
in February, 1949, and the photographs 
were compared with those from the pre- 
vious year. 

Thirteen of the thirty-two ewes improved 
at least one score in opening up in face 
covering, with more ewes scoring as “2” 


Score 7. The eye is almost completely or is 
completely covered with wool. 


and fewer as “7” after a year’s time. How- 
ever, the number of ewes and changes 
were small. 

There seems to be a tendency for a 
greater percentage of the lambs that do 
change in face covering to become less 
wool-blind. About half of the animals did 
not make any changes in face covering. 
The considerable variation which is present 
in this respect is probably due to the fact 
that the flock of Hampshire sheep studied 
was not too prepotent for the open-face 
characteristic, and considerable segregation 
is taking place. 





Feeding Colorado Lambs In Transit 


(Over 40 Years Ago) 








Mr. James Phelps of the Union Pacific Railroad recently sent the Wool Grower a copy of the 
February 27, 1904 issue of “Orange Judd Farmer” which contains this story on feeding Colorado 
lambs in transit. Please note the “high” prices that were paid for Colorado fed lambs 46 years ago. 








HE business of lamb feeding in transit 

for the eastern markets is again assum- 
ing its old proportions in Colorado. In 
the year 1900 not less than 351,000 head 
were fed in Larimer County alone. The 
total for the State for that year was about 
three-quarters of a million head. But that 
proved to be a disastrous year for the 
feeders, in consequence of the depressed 
condition of the market. 

While this year of almost universal loss 
did not destroy the business, it had the 
effect of checking it to a large extent. 
During the past two years conservatism 
has ruled among the feeders. But as it hap- 
pened both years were marked by high 
prices, the prices of Colorado fed lambs 
ruling from 6 to 8 cents per pound in 
the Chicago market. So that those who 
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did feed have made money, and now the 
tendency is to fill up the feed pens and 
take the chances. 

In Larimer County this season there are 
about 260,000 head of lambs on feed. In 
the State at large there are probably half 
a million being fed. 

The season thus far has been an excel- 
lent one and lambs in the feed pens are 
doing finely. All during the season the 
weather has been dry and sunny, with 
warm days and frosty nights. The crop of 
alfalfa hay, which composes the bulk of 
the feed given the lambs, has been abun- 
dant and is of a very fine quality. The ex- 
tensive feeding of lambs, however, has 
had the effect to push up the price and 
a first class article is now bringing from 
$4.50 to $5 per ton in the stack in the 


neighborhood of Ft. Collins, the largest 
feeding center in the State. Corn from 
Kansas and Nebraska, which constitutes the 
balance of the regular lamb ration, can 
now be laid down in Ft. Collins at 90 cents 
per hundred pounds. This is rather high, 
but not to compare with the drouth year, 
three years ago, when it went as high as 
$1.33 per 100 pounds in Ft. Collins. 

The bulk of the lambs put in the feed 
pens this season are the Mexican or south- 
ern lambs, and were secured with freight 
paid to the Missouri River at 4 cents per 
pound. 

Shipping in the pens opened early, but 
has kept up late. Feeders began to market 
their top lambs early in January, but there 
will probably be shipping eastward as late 
as July. 








Some Fall Ram Sales 


Suffolks in Top Place 
At Colorado Sale 


UFFOLKS took top place in the 4th an- 
nual Colorado Ram Sale when $465 

was paid by H. E. Miller of Eagle, Colo- 
rado, for a yearling stud consigned by T. L. 
Patrick of Ilderton, Ontario, Canada. Num- 
bers considered, the $100 average made 
by the 112 Suffolks sold was the highest 
in the sale. The eight Suffolk studs sold 
averaged $276.25. 

The high-price pen of five Suffolks was 
also a Patrick entry, which Joe Brace of 
Center, Colorado, bought at $135 a head. 

The Y. U. Ranch of Walden, Colorado, 
sold the top Columbia stud at $225 to 
W. Frank McGee, and the average of nine 
studs was $162.33. High pen price in 
Columbias was $100 paid by James E. 
Noonen, Deertrail, Colorado, for a Mark 
Bradford (Spanish Fork, Utah) consignment 
and by Frank Wilcox of Rifle, Colorado, 
for an entry of Byron Killian of Salem, 
Utah. 

Nine Hampshire studs made an average 
of $109.72 and the highest single sale was 
$180. Tom Heeney and Earl Smith of 
Kremmling, Colorado, received that sum 
from Howard Dorg of Kremmling for their 
stud entry. A pen of five yearling Hamp- 
shires brought $80 each from Angelo Rapa- 
sard of Rifle, Colorado. Ward Smith was 
the consignor. For a pen of three ram 
lambs $150 was paid by Paul Heeney. 

The only stud Rambouillet sold was pur- 
chased by Angus McIntosh, Los Animas, 
Colorado for $160. It was consigned by 
Thomas Pfister of Node, Wyoming. Mc- 
Intosh also bought the high pen of five 
Rambouillets at $140 a head from Pfister. 

For a Corriedale range ram consigned 
by Art and Jerry King of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, C. R. Sanderson paid $100. A pen 
of five range rams brought $90 a head from 
Earl Hyde, Ault, Colorado. 

A Rambouillet-Columbia crossbred pen 
of five range rams was sold by Joseph V. 
Pfister of Node to V. P. Hillman of Grover, 
. Colorado, at $102.50 each. 

Three pens of Hampshire-Suffolk rams 
sold at $70 a head. G. N. Nelson of Eagle, 
Colorado entered two of these pens and 
Edward Veo, Jr., of Cimarron, Colorado, 
the other. 

Altogether, 472 rams were sold for a 
total of $37,332 or an average of $79.09. 
The sale was held in Denver, on Septem- 
ber 6 with Col. E. O. Walter as auctioneer. 
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COLORADO AVERAGES 








1949 1950 

Number Average Number Average 
BREED Sold per head Sold per head 
RII gpspcopk saint a>sniiegrtacasdens eae 254 $51.17 164 $ 82.01 
STS aR ae Oe Sine = 112 83.11 112 100.00 
IIR 05 arc cecssaitsoinpoashisencasisabeae dates 131 51.69 89 93.20 
EM ox ge NY 31 52.42 11 141.82 
ES eee et 107 35.58 51 52.84 
Columbia-Rambouillet ........................ 10 67.00 15 85.83 
Columbia-Rambouilet ..........00....0......... 10 67.00 15 85.83 








Rambouillet Prices Break 
All Wyoming Sale Records 


A“ previous Wyoming Ram Sale price 
records on Rambouillets were shattered 
at the 22nd annual sale held at Casper, 
September 19th and 20th. No doubt prices 
on some of the other breeds also toppled 
former records made at this sale. 

The overall sale average of $115.15 for 
the 1187 head sold was 63 percent higher 
than last year’s average. The whiteface 
breeds showed heavy price advances com- 
pared with last year while the blackface 
breeds showed only slight increases. J. B. 
Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers 
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Rodney Port of Sundance, Wyoming, with his 
$500 top stud ram at the Wyoming sale; a 
Rambouillet purchased by Herman Mayland, 
Emblem, Wyoming. 


Association, reports it was one of the fastest 
sales ever held by the association. 

Sale topper was a Rambouillet stud ram 
consigned by Rodney I. Port, Sundance, 
Wyoming. Herman Mayland, Emblem, Wyo- 
ming, paid $500 for this yearling. Two 
Suffolk stud rams each brought $325. Other 
stud tops were $225 for a Columbia ram 
and $205 for a Hampshire. Price per head 
on the top selling pens of range rams in 
each breed was as follows: Rambouillets, 
$225; Hampshires, $175; Suffolks, $155; 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds, $57.50; Co- 
lumbias, $140; Corriedales, $200; Panamas, 


$127.50; Targhees, $152.50; Romneys, 
$70; | Columbia-Rambouillet — crossbreds, 
$160; Lincoln-Rambouillet crossbreds, 


$120; Border Leicester-Columbia  cross- 
breds, $50; and Rambouillet-Romney cross- 
breds, $82.50. 

One of the interesting features of this 
year’s sale was the auctioning of two pens 
of Warhill range rams by the Warren Live 
Stock Company, Cheyenne, Wyoming. War- 
hill rams are a development of 16 years of 
close breeding from basic stocks of sheep 
whose background was founded in Ram- 
bouillets, Corriedales, Columbias, Lincoln- 
Rambouillets and others. The name of the 
sheep is derived from the two men who 
instigated the program of selection and the 
intensified breeding program, the late Fred 
E. Warren of the Warren Live Stock Com- 
pany and Dean J. A. Hill of the University 
of Wyoming. One pen of two sold for $325 
per head and the other pen of three head 
brought $260 each. These rams were en- 
tered in the sale because of the interest 
of growers in that area in the results of 
the breeding program of the Warren Live 
Stock Company. 

Sale averages of the various breeds are 
shown on the accompanying table.—E.E.M. 
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| SUMMARY 
WYOMING RAM SALE 
— 
es 1949 1950 
Number Average Number Average 
BREED Sold per head Sold per head 
Suffolks ........- SL TAC S 167 $59.22 148 $ 68.77 
one Hampshires  ............----.------+---0-seseeeeeos 71 54.15 129 60.02 
ead ARRAS SEAR ARES 3 REESE a 287 90.70 316 174.08 
01 STL RET EL 50 40.60 39 144.10 
1.00 Ns fd tcc Sencha h on Selinccipichn 25 77.50 35 121.07 
: RNID © bistsc ron nsa se ctceesassconnnenerveoneseaninns 6 53.00 5 70.00 
3.20 IN 8, Chace ts acs nacstnni bbb ik 206 72.42 232 122.03 
|.82 8 ESE Ree arene eee 5 286.00 
84 NOOR nipecesenennsnntesiersoresepsnecenecensncenews 15 83.66 15 137.50 
5.83 Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds .......... 208 75.24 141 89.08 
83 Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds ...... 36 68.75 53 105.05 
; Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds ............ 63 50.04 49 50.61 
Border-Leicester-Columbia Crossbreds 10 65.00 16 50.00 
— Rambouillet-Romney Crossbreds ........ 4 71.00 4 82.50 
istest Top-selling pen at the Pocatello (Id 
Suf f olk Average at Sale—four head 2 Sulfll reatlings et S28 
eacn. 3° . . > 
ram | Pocatello Sale _ bridge, Idaho, to Joc Sainz (right) of Soda 
vo, | Spectacularly High parca SI 
Two HE Pocatello Ram Sale followed the 
ther pattern of other auctions this year in POCATELLO SALE AVERAGES 
ram higher prices and fast bidding on many of 1949 1950 
head the offerings. In fact, the overall sale Number Average Number Average 
sin average of $113.98 for the 453 rams sold en nr Fe er — a 
uffo petMRS SO ee : : 
a was 68 percent above the tally at the 1949 Cleo Roy Tambs 81 73.90 134 105.59 
155; Pocatello ‘sale. Suffolk § 
. uffo er eo eee ee 2 162.50 
Co- As usual, Suffolk ams predominated and Hampshire eee 62 58.22 38 86.32 
mas, the Suffolk yearling average of $204.73 Hampshire Ram Lambs ................--- 54 39.63 18 56.67 
1eys, was a spectacular 2% times higher than Hampshire Studs .............-.2------:--0---- 1 55.00 
reds, last year’s average for this classification. Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings .............. 9 119.44 
eds, The top price of the sale, $280 per head, Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs ........ 38 52.08 48 63.07 
ross: was paid for a pen of four rams consigned a ee 74 83.07 75 110.53 
ross- by T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho. Suc- Panama Ram Lambs ...........-..-----+----- 38 52.25 41 106.59 
cessful bidder on this pen was Joe Sainz Panama Studs -...........-.-----0-e-se 1 125.00 
; : ua : Columbia Yearlings ........................-. 25 75.40 9 90.56 
this } Soda Springs, Idaho. Columbia Ram Lambs ....................... 10 40.00 
pens Mr. Sainz evidently knows good sheep Corriedale Yearlings .........---:..00-------- _ 8 180.00 
Live because he also purchased the two top  Warhill Yearlings -................-..-.:-0:----- 5 55.00 
Var- selling pens of Hampshire yearlings at $150 
s of per head. These pens were consigned by 
1eep well-known Ovid, Idaho purebred pro- 
oat ducers, Matthews Brothers and C. N. Carl- Good Averag es at Southern Oreg on Sale 
oln- sen and Sons. HE table below summarizes the 10th Oregon September 11, 1950. 
the Top Suffolk-Hampshire pen at $150 per annual Oregon Ram Sale at Lakeview, 
who head, five yearling rams, was consigned by 
the Robert S. Blastock, Filer, Idaho and pur- 
‘red chased by Clifford S. Richins, Bountiful, 1949 1950 
iin Utah. Number Average Number Average 
: BREED Sold __perhead Sold per head 
sity Top pen of Panama rams, five yearlings IE ink Ras PR RB el 95 $110.00 47 $137.97 
325 consigned by James Laidlaw and Sons, Inc., NO a TET ARE SE 89 89.30 102 100.32 
ead Muldoon, Idaho, was purchased at $230 = Hfampshires -...........---.+-csesssoeeeeoeeeeoeee= 4 65.00 5 97.00 
en- a head by Frank Jouglard, Soda Springs, ee re 27 61.48 32 89.61 
rest Idaho. Ne ees eee 56 58.93 60 ° 110.50 
of Ivan G. Epperson consigned the top sell- Corriedales wevstenenseteseneecenennenensteeasenenee tates sentasensens 6 100.00 
hie ing Columbia pen, two yearlings at $132.50 Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross ................ 25 69.00 con 81 80.40 
per head, purchased by T. D. Carr, Weiser, See i ne eae 219 333 
are Idaho. Average per Head ..............-.----..220---- $ 77.80 $102.35 
M. Breed averages are shown on the ac- Granada Total of Sale ....<...cccescciencee- $17,037.50 $34,082.50 
companying table. 
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QUIZ FOR OCTOBER 


“What Supplemental Feed Do You 
Consider Necessary To Have On 
Hand Through The Winter?” 


I prefer corn or cake, and have plenty 
on hand. 
Gus Morris 
Grand Valley, Colorado 


We do not use any concentrates, but 
feed good alfalfa hay: first crop to the drop 
band and second crop to ewes with little 
lambs. We have some trouble with ewes 
getting too fat and not enough exercise. 


Lester F. Agee 
Glenburn, California 


On the winter range with which I am 
familiar, there is very little supplemental 
feeding. Under normal conditions it is not 
necessary. However, we have learned from 
past experience that supplemental feed is 
necessary when we have a bad year and 
accordingly stockmen provide themselves 
with some concentrates, such as corn or 
cottonseed cake, to have on hand when 
needed. 

The production of hay in the area is 
limited, so it is not practical to feed hay 
to range livestock, and so much of the 
range is of such a rough character that it 
would be impossible to transport hay onto 
the range in sufficient quantities to meet 
the need. Hence, when supplemental feed- 
ing is done on the range, corn or cotton- 
seed cake is used, as it is easily transported 
and, for the results obtained, is 
cheaper. 


much 


M. V. Hatch 
Panguitch, Utah 


In our particular area we seldom need 
any supplemental feed. However, I have 
seen it twice when we needed it badly 
and could not get it, so I think it would 
be a good policy to have enough supple- 
mental feed on hand to feed sheep at least 
30 days. We operate 170 miles away from 
the railroad and 50 miles away from any 
improved road, so we really have a trans- 
portation problem in bad weather. I think 
in our particular case -cotton cake is the 
most suitable for supplemental feed. 


Heaton Brothers 
Alton, Utah 


We use soybean cubes (41 percent pro- 
tein or more) as a supplemental feed along 
with our own home grown grains. We feel 
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that our sheep graze better on cold days 
and also hold their flesh better when we 
feed protein pellets. 


Clarence E. Anderson 
Newell, South Dakota 


I feed Moorman minerals to my sheep 
through the winter and can see the results 
in my lambs and wool. I also feed Sperry 
Sheep Nibs at lambing time. They are 
good though a little costly. I seem to get 
the best results this way. 


Joe W. Hodgen 
Adrian, Washington 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions and Meetings 
November 1-3: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 

tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Yakima, Washington. 


November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Pocatello, Idaho. 


November 20-22: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


November 27-28: Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


November 28-30: Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Billings, Montana. 


December 4: Business Meeting, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, Casper, Wyoming. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


January 8-10, 1951: American National Live- 
stock Association, San Francisco, California. 


Ram Sales 


October 13-14: National Columbia Show & Sale, 
Minot, North Dakota. 


November 13: 


Columbia-Suffolk Sheep Sales, 
Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 


October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
Stock Exposition, San Francisco, California 


November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


November 13: 
Ogden, Utah. 


November 25-December 2: International 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


Columbia-Suffolk Sheep Sales, 
Live- 
National Western Stock 
National Western Wool 


January 26-February 4, 1951: Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Show Show, Ft. Worth, Texas. 








I think any of such supplemental fee, 
as cottonseed cake, soybeans or Lincoy yj 
pay big. The lambs will be larger; the, | 
will be a bigger percentage of them at gl | 
ing time, and the ewes will shear one , 
two pounds more wool. So the investmer 
in any supplemental feed will pay off. 


Earl Brownfield 
Hammond, Montana 


Since we have had excellent rains from 
July 6th up to the present time there wil 
be no necessity of supplemental feeding in 
the entire area and I know of no one byy. 
ing feed for the winter. 


A. Clement Hendricks 
Flying H, New Mexico 


In our part of Oregon it is necessary to 
have at least 200 tons of good hay, about 
5 tons of corn, about 5 tons of sheep cubes, 
and about 2 tons of oats for lambing; that 
is for a band of 1000 to 1200 ewes. This 
applies where you lamb on hay. 


C. A. Cole 
Mitchell, Oregon 


We mostly feed cottonseed cake or meal, 
As most ranchmen are lightly stocked, | 
don’t think there will be much feeding if 
we get general rains. The rain to date has 
been very spotted and very small spots 
though it is raining here now, September 
22nd. : 

Buck Bishop 
Rock Springs, Texas 








More Farmer-Owned PCA’s 


ARMER-members of 18 more production 

credit associations now fully own their 
credit cooperatives, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reported on July 24, 1950. 
Added to the 116 associations that farmers 
owned outright by last January, this brings 
the total to 134, or more than a quarter of 
all the 500 production credit associations 
in the country, according to C. R. Arnold, 
production credit commissioner of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Farmers borrow 
over $950 million a year from these credit 
cooperatives. These 134 farmer-owned 
credit cooperatives are located in 38 States. 
Seven of those to become farmer-owned 


since January Ist are located in Minnesota, 
three in Montana, two each in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Mississippi and one each 
in Louisiana and Nebraska. 
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The Australian Report 


Wool Levy Meets 
Grower Opposition 


Australia, September 20: A world record 
price of $2.62 cents a pound for scoured 
wool at yesterday’s, Brisbane sale, and all- 
time high values for greasy wool in all 
state capitals, have lost the Australian 
sheepman’s limelight this month by Federal 
Cabinet’s pending announcement of a 20 
percent tax on wool returns in addition to 
the seven and a half percent levy imposed 
recently. (N.W.G. 9-50-p. 1) 

Latest development is opposed violently 
by graziers who say it is class taxation in 
its most violent form. They object strong- 
ly to their industry being singled out to 
make principal contribution to a one-sided 
policy of expediency to stabilize the £A 
(Australian pound — $2.24). Government 
says that the tax will be used to establish 
a home consumption price for wool and 
that any surplus will probably be funded 
to help the industry if prices should fall. 

Graziers are just as strong in their op- 
position to a plan by National University 
vice-chancellor, Professor Sir Douglas Cope- 
land, for a 33 1/3 percent export tax on 
wool. Chairman of the Australian Wool 
Growers’ Council, Mr. R. D. Bakewell, says 
graziers are against this plan because the 
basic cause of inflation is not high wool 
prices but inadequate supplies of consumer 
goods. The plan also singles out wool 
growers to subsidize the 40-hour week 
and other brakes on production. 

Australian sheepmen claim that this treat- 
ment is poor compensation for their prod- 
ucts bringing so much foreign money, in- 
cluding vital USA dollars, to the Common- 
wealth and relieving the burden on city 
taxpayers. 

If the Government wants to use graziers’ 
funds temporarily, flockowners prefer a 
plan suggested by Victorian Graziers’ Asso- 
ciation chairman, Mr. Charles C. Kelly, 
that wool growers deposit a proportion of 
their funds with the Treasury and with- 
draw it when prices fall. 

This would allow sheepmen to stabilize 
their finances without ultimate detriment 
to tax-:revenue and would be free from 
unjust discriminatory features of exploiting 
a section of the community. 

World record scoured clip was submitted 
for auction by 80-year-old Mr. J. H. 
Mathews of Julia Creek, north-west Queens- 
land, whose five bales were bought by 
English interests. 
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Australian mainland record of $2.01 a 
pound of greasy wool was established at 
Perth, West Australia, on September 11th. 
Sydney sales topped $1.96 cents a pound 
for wool from Young in the southeast 
New South Wales, and Melbourne’s best 
price was $1.87 cents for 13 bales of super 
combing Merino grown by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris of Spring Plains, Parwan, about 40 
miles west of Melbourne. Their sheep 
carried $15.68 worth of wool a head. 

Graziers are seeking heavier penalties 
for sheep stealing. Detection of such thefts 
needs prompt action because thieves work 
mostly at night and have disappeared 
many miles by the time that losses are 
found out. 

Queensland United Graziers’ Association 
will seek a worldwide offer from the Fed- 
eral Government of a reward large enough 
to interest oversea scientists in an en- 
deavour to exterminate the rabbit from 
Australia. 

Latest statistics reveal that Australian 
sheep numbers have recovered from their 
1947 low of 95,723,000 to present 111,- 
941,000, which is above 1939 figure of 
111,058,000.—Colin Webb 


This Year’s Clip and 
Probable Value 


HE 1950-51 wool clip is estimated at 
3,650,000 bales, equal to 1,100,000,000 
pounds of greasy wool, and this despite 
the loss of 4,000,000 Merino sheep in 
Queensland and N.S. Wales caused by ex- 


cessive rains and blowfly strike. 


The 1949-50 wool clip realized over 
£286,000,000 or about $600,000,000. The 
new selling season opened in Sydney Au- 
gust 28th and at Adelaide on the 29th. 
The market showed the biggest rise in va- 
lues ever experienced in the wool trade, 
viz: 45-50 percent above June closing rates. 
At the Adelaide sales, the whole of the 
offerings averaged 113d ($1.06) per pound, 
greasy wool, and the wools sold in Adelaide 
are of lowest average value compared with 
any other Australian center. 

To date the principal buyers have been 
Great Britain and the Continent—U.S.A. and 
Russian buyers so far not prominent. When 
they do come in for very necessary supplies, 
it is feared that the market may rise to 
even higher levels, which even we wool 
growers do not desire. If present market 
rates are maintained, this year’s Australian 


wool clip will realize £500,000,000A, equal 
to well over $1,000,000,000! The boom in 
wool will result in many manufacturers, 
especially of military clothing, switching 
on to medium and fine crossbreds like 
U.S.A. three-eighths blood and even today 
such wool as is produced by Corriedale 
sheep is worth nearly as much per pound 
in the grease as Merino wool, but it has 
a greater clean, scoured content. It is con- 
fidently felt that our very finest Merino 
wool will reach to over $2 per pound in 
the grease, but the proportion of such wool 
is relatively small. Corriedale Merino cross 
wool is expected to make $1.75 per pound 
in the grease and pure Corriedale wool, 
$1.50 per pound. 

With good seasonal conditions, concur- 
rent with very high wool prices, it is not 
surprising that sheep are selling at an all- 
time record high, also broadacres. 

If the wool market falls by 20 percent or 
30 percent, there will be many “burnt fin- 
gers.” We are rather alarmed at the fe- 
verish demand for wool, which is in short 
supply throughout the world. 


—Senator J. F. Guthrie 
September 7th 


“Fog” Attempts to 
Control Parasites 


HE Australian Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization is 

investigating the use of mechanically ap- 
plied insecticidal fogs for the control of 
body lice, keds and other parasites in 
sheep. 

The research workers are satisfied that 
the results obtained by the fogs on shorn 
sheep in most of the trials were probably 
as good as are achieved at present by many 
graziers using orthodox methods. However, 
while considerable progress has been made, 
the C.S.I.R.O. is not yet prepared to recom- 
mend general use of synthetic fogs to re- 
place dipping or power spraying until they 
have made more experiments and the re- 
sulting information collated. 

The researchers have been using the 
Todd insecticidal fog applicator, an Amer- 
ican patent which was developed from a 
machine used during the war to “make 
smoke” with which to cover troop move- 
ments. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Colorado Sheep Operation 


By DR. JOHN ASHTON 








In getting first-hand material for a story about sheep in the Uncompahgre Valley, Colorado, Dr. 
Ashton came to the conclusion that justice could be done the subject only by writing of the opera- 
tions of Mr. Stewart Hofmann and Judge Dan H. Hughes. We accepted his decision, and receiving the 
Hofmann article first, published it in the February issue of this year. Now we have the pleasure of 
bringing you the story about the Hughes family and their sheep. 








F one wished to select an outstanding 
individual who started from scratch 
with a heavy handicap but who, through 
hard and sustained effort, great courage, 
uncommon strength of character, and an 
intelligent use of his opportunities rose to 
be a man among men, then he need seek 
no further than Daniel H. Hughes, judge 
of the Colorado Seventh Judicial District, 
and flockmaster extraordinary of the Un- 
compahgre Valley and the Western Slope 
in general. 


A Resolute Mind and a Willing Heart 


Life began for Dan in Kentucky where 
he was born of humble parents; his child- 
hood was precarious to a degree, inasmuch 
as his father died when he was a small 
baby and his mother passed away when he 
was a tiny tot of only six years. 

His arrival in Colorado coincided with 
the construction of the Gunnison River 
tunnel designed to divert a portion of the 
water of that river to the Uncompahgre 
Valley for irrigation purposes. This am- 
bitious project, which has been of great 
benefit to arable farming on the Western 
Slope, took six years to complete and offered- 
work to those with strong arms and will- 
ing hearts in the early development of that 
region. Dan Hughes, though only four- 
teen at the time, did his part in helping 
to pierce the mountain range which sepa- 
rated the watershed of the Gunnison from 
that of the Uncompahgre. 

When young Dan arrived in the Mont- 
rose region it was pretty wild and raw. 
The entire Uncompahgre Valley had been 
Indian country up to August, 1881, date 
at which the Utes under their chief, Ouray, 
were removed to a new reservation in east- 
ern Utah, after a thirteen-day march along 
the old Indian trail. Mining was a potent 
lure in the beginning. Dan Hughes was 
thrown into contact with many hardy pio- 
neers in his younger days, for the Rockies 
have always attracted adventurous spirits 
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Dan and Maidie Hughes leaving for a 7,000- 
mile auto trip into southern U.S.A. 


willing to trade their youth and energy for 
potential riches in the form of gold and 
silver. A few of these resolute miners suc- 
ceeded, but tragic failure was the lot of 
many. 

In 1916 young Dan Hughes associated 
himself with Stuart Hofmann in the cattle- 
ranching business, but this partnership was 
of brief duration, for in 1917 Hughes en- 
tered military service and became a cap- 
tain in the 89th Division, 355th Infantry. 
Back home from Germany in 1920 he 
managed a cattle outfit for some years, 
gaining much valuable experience and 
knowledge of the country. 

In 1930, with a capital of $5,000 
amassed through hard, rough work and 
that battling of the elements in the Rockies 
which only one who has lived the life of 
the open range can adequately evaluate, 
Dan Hughes made the most important step 
of his career. He invested in sheep, and 
that was what really made him, because 
he began at a favorable moment and rose 
with the mounting tide. 

For many years he was an extremely 
busy man. Bringing up a large family, 


supervising closely his sheep business, and 
studying law, this remarkable man still 
found time to become a leader in civic 
affairs and politics. But always his main 
interest was sheep, for these provided the 
means to keep him going and also found 
employment for his sons, Dan Jr., Joe, and 
Marshall, as they finished their schooling. 
These boys have been reared in a manner 
to appreciate the fact that true independ- 
ence comes from work and ownership of 
land and good livestock to go with it. The 
House of Hughes is a family affair: all pull 
the same way, a sort of cooperative effort 
in which experiences and ideas are pooled. 
In all they own about 38,000 acres stocked 
with 15,000 sheep. These three sons each 
have flocks of 2,000. Judge Hughes counts 
his flocks as around 9,000 head. Another 
son, Jack, is an attorney in Montrose, and 
is a partner in his father’s operations. Still 
another son, Charles, the youngest of the 
five, is now in the U. S. Navy and is 
stationed at Guam. In addition to the five 
sons, all of whom served in World War II, 
Judge Hughes has two daughters and five 
grandchildren. 


How the Hughes Flocks Are Managed 


Successful growing of market lambs and 
fine wool on the range is largely a matter 
of careful attention to the the needs of the 
flock. That resolves itself into keeping the 
sheep contented and thrifty; and in a region 
like the western side of the Rockies, with 
its varied topography and climate frequent 
changes of pasture and browse are neces- 
sary in order to profit to the utmost in the 
vital matter of succulent and palatable 
forage. 

Customarily, about 10,000 ewes owned 
by the Hughes family drop their lambs in 
the low country, 4,500 feet, where they are 
held until June 10th; then they are trailed 
to the intermediate pastures in respect to 
elevation, 


formerly used as _ lambing 
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A grain field in the Uncompahgre Valley. near Montrose, Colorado. San Juan Mountains 
in the background. (Photo, Montrose Chamber of Commerce) 


grounds. There they are held until about 
the first half of July, before proceeding to 
lands in the Forest Reserve or private 
ranges, both of high elevation, at least 
8,500 feet above sea-level. The first sum- 
mer range is known as the Big Bear, on 
Elk Creek, a tributary of the San Miguel. 


As the summer advances sheep may 
mount higher and higher almost to the 
timber line before the reverse movement 
back to valley lands or the desert begins. 
The Hughes flocks are wintered in Dry 
Creek Basin and Disappointment Valley, in 
the west end of San Miguel County. Dan 
Jr. winters his sheep, however, in Utah, 
just north of Lisbon Valley and south of 
Calamity Wash. Sheep are driven thirty 
miles on back roads from one range to an- 
other frequently. 


Judge Hughes has two ranches—one in 
the Basin and the other in Disappointment 
—that are used in connection with winter 
operations. On these ranches are grown 
alfalfa hay, fall wheat, and Indian corn. 
The corn is used for making ensilage. The 
Judge has his own California pellet ma- 
chine, run by a gasoline engine, and makes 
his own concentrate from home-grown in- 
gredients—alfalfa hay, and ground wheat 
and barley. Some of the alfalfa is used as 
hay. All this is for winter-feeding, of 
course, and the ensilage and balance of 
the hay are fed during lambing. Judge 
Hughes states that he is winter-feeding 
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ensilage during “bucking,” with the object 
of materially increasing the lamb crop. 
He has 1,200 acres under irrigation 
at a high elevation which has been leveled 
for the most part. This land is planted to 


Kentucky blue-grass and Alsike clover, and 
is fenced and cross-fenced so that the flock 
may be turned loose on pasture. 

Altogether on his several farms and 
ranches Judge Hughes has 2,400 acres in 
cultivation, virtualy all of which was broken 
out of the sage brush and put into crops, 
chiefly hay and grass. He intends to put 
an additonal 640 to 1,000 acres in irriga- 
tion. 

A casual inspection of the Hughes’ flocks, 
like most of the good sheep on the Western 
Slope, suggests the use of several breeds 
having entered into their make-up. Judge 
Hughes affirms that he has bought pure- 
bred rams consistently year after year. As 
would be supposed, where wool is so im- 
portant, not to mention other factors, the 
Rambouillet evidently forms the basic type. 
On this several breeds have contributed 
their infusions of blood—the Hampshire, 
Corriedale, Columbia, and, within more re- 
cent years, the Suffolk. The latter breed, 
says Judge Hughes, were a little light at 
first; now they are heavier and have greater 
length. They have gained appreciably in 
popularity for crossing. Hampshires seem 
to hold their prominent place. Lamb buy- 
ers like to see and buy these black-face - 
lambs with Hampshire thriftiness. Young 
flockmasters especially appear to be kindly 
disposed to Corriedale and Columbia blood. 
Much depends on circumstances and com- 
parative prices of wool and mutton. In 
times of flock expansion many sheepmen, 





Judge and Mrs. Daniel H. Hughes and their family. Since this picture was taken, the 
younger generation has grown up; four of the boys were in the U. S. Armed Services 
during the war, and the youngest is now in the Navy. 
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including Judge Hughes, like to save ewe 
lambs with white faces and then to cross 
Hampshire rams on them. Some cross Cor- 
riedale and Columbia rams on black-face 
ewes. No hard and fast rule seems to be 
prevalent in crossing on the range. 

When a man becomes a grandfather, 
surely he can look forward to a well-earned 
rest in the not-too-distant future, if he has 
plowed a true furrow for his descendants 
to follow, as is the case with Judge Hughes. 
But no visible signs point to a slackening of 
effort on his part, as a list of responsibilities 
and honors which have been thrust upon 
him would eloquently testify. He is par- 
ticularly active in grazing land and water 
problems, and is prominently connected 
with producer-finance and marketing 
groups. 

Dan Hughes, as capable as he is, proud- 
ly acknowledges the help and encourage- 
ment of his wife, who has played an im- 
portant role in the family’s success. Mother 
of seven children she has found time to take 
part in many notable events of a social 
character relating to the calling which has 
provided largely the means to rear her chil- 
dren. Like her husband, she has been the 
recipient of signal honors. She has served 
as president of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Auxiliary, and as vice-president for two 
years of the National Wool Growers Aux- 
iliary. 


What Has the Future to Offer? 


A man of the calibre of Judge Hughes, 
who literally has gone “through the mill,” 
and taken the rough with the smooth in 
a long life of producing useful and essen- 
tial things, and has besides created a dy- 
nasty of young men, his sons, destined to 
follow in his undeviating footsteps, naturally 
knows whereof he speaks. What he says of 
the sheep business, and the constructive 
criticism meant for the ears of those dis- 
posed to enter into it without considering 
carefully all the factors involved, is worth 
noting. Although he strikes straight from 
the shoulder and gives fair warning, he 
would be the last man in the world to try 
to discourage the right type of beginner. 
He states plainly that today 2,000 ewes 
and a place to run them would cost about 
$100,000! There’s the rub. 

Assuming that a beginner starts with 
$50,000 capital, and borrows the balance 
on five-year terms, he would have $10,000 
a year to pay on the principal, plus interest, 
plus family expenses, plus income tax, all 
of which would come above his operating 
expenses. 

It would be necessary for him to earn, 
therefore, $20,000 a year above operating 
costs, meaning ten dollars a ewe. The final 
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Sheep grazing on the hills in Montrose County, Colorado. 
(Photo, Montrose Chamber of Commerce) 


result would be he would go broke. Why 
would he go broke—under present condi- 
tions? Let Daniel H. Hughes tell it in his 
own words: 

“The burden of our terrificly high taxes 
creates such a handicap that a young man 
without capital, who is trying to get a start 





in a game which requires a large investment 
of capital, is virtually doomed to failure 
from the start. 

“Twenty years ago a sheepherder’s son 
had a chance to acquire a paying flock of 
his own. Today his only chance is to re- 
main a sheepherder or go on public relief.” 





Two New Stockmen’s Books 


“The Western Range Livestock Indus- 
try,” by Marion Clawson, Director, 
Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This book compre- 
hensively surveys the entire range livestock 
industry offering methods and procedures 
that point the way to profitable operation. 
It considers the physical environment upon 


_ which the industry is so closely dependent; 


points out efficient procedures in land man- 
agement; analyzes the problems of ranch 
organization and management; discusses 


credit needs and credit organizations; and 


focuses attention on the factors affecting 


demand for, and supply of, range livestock 
products. Throughout the book, attention 
is placed on the problems of the range 
livestock producer, covering such phases of 
the industry as land-ownership patterns, 
forage factors, land rent and grazing fees, 
etc. Price $5.00. 


“Western Stock Ranching,” by Mont 
H. Saunderson, United States Forest Ser- 
vice Western Range Economist. A prac- 
tical facts-and-figures book, this volume 
analyzes working problems of sheep and 
cattle ranching and provides authoritative 
information on how to operate a ranch 
profitably. Prices, incomes, production costs 
and range land management are analyzed. 
Photographs, tables, charts and case illus- 
trations are designed to help ranchers, west- 
ern economists, and range supervisors, and 
teachers in range management classes. 

Saunderson, a resident of Denver, has 
been a western range economist with the 
Forest Service since 1938. Before that he 
served as range economist at the Montana 
State College for 13 years. He has received 
degrees from the State University of Iowa 
and the University of California at Berke- 
ley. Price $5.00. 
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The Wool Situation 


HE wave of contracting 1951 wools had 

subsided considerably by September 
25th. In nearly all areas dealers were said 
to have ceased operations and at some 
points all outstanding offers on wools were 
reported as withdrawn. Reason given by 
one local wool handler was the change in 
the general tone of the market. According 
to the Commercial Bulletin, the Boston 
trade “emphasized that contracting has 
been confined to wools which are fairly 
consistent from year to year. As we have 
pointed out, contracting as early as October 
on the next spring’s clip evidently was done 
only once in the past and dealers are 
showing no disposition to rush business on 
clips where the winter may vitally affect 
condition and shrinkage.” 


From around the range country the fol- 
lowing reports covering the situation up to 
September 22nd have been received: 


ARIZONA 


Approximately 300,000 pounds of the 
Arizona 1951 clip had been contracted at 
prices ranging from 68 to 70 cents. There 
had been no further development, however, 
since the middle of September and firms 
that had been contracting were reported 
as having withdrawn all outstanding offers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Records were shattered in the contract- 
ing of 1,500 fleeces of 12-months’ wool at 
$1.05 per pound f.o.b. ranch. This figure 
was given for the Frank C. Clarke wool 
at Laytonville, Mendocino County. “The 
Clarke wool,” reports the California Wool 
Grower, “from a Merino-Rambouillet strain 
developed by the Clarke family over a 
period of 70 years, long has been recog- 
nized for its quality and the excellent man- 
ner in which it is prepared and packaged 
for the market.” 

The Clarke wool will not be shorn until 
May, 1951. Estimates vary on the shrink- 
age of this clip. If it is 53 percent, as 
estimated by some, its clean landed cost 
Boston will be $2.35, but if it is 50 per- 
cent, which, in the opinion of some dealers 
will be more nearly correct than 53 per- 
cent, the Boston clean landed cost will be 
$2.20. The 1950 Clarke clip was sold at 
75 cents a pound. 

About 65 percent of the 1951 California 
clip was believed contracted up to Septem- 
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ber 19th at prices ranging between 55 
cents and $1.05. 

Some high sales at Boston of 1950 wools 
from Humboldt County in California have 
also been made known. Following a prac- 
tice of 40 years, some of the growers of 
that county shipped their wool to Boston 
on consignment. After grading was com- 
pleted the fine wool was sold at $1.06 per 
greasy pound at Boston which would mean 
$1 a pound net to the grower at the ranch. 
The half-blood wool went at $1.10 or $1.04 
net to the grower and the quarter-blood 
wool sold at $1.01 or 96 cents a pound to 
the grower. 


COLORADO 


While there has been considerable specu- 
lation and a few tentative offers made at 
around 75 cents for the 1951 wools, the 
only verified contract made in Colorado 
covers 8,000 fleeces in the Western Slope 
area at 80 cents a pound, according to 
the Colorado Association. An extremely 
large percentage of the 1950 Colorado 
clip was purchased at an unfortunately low 
price—from 48 to 54 cents, the record 
shows. However, the men who held their 
wool have sold as high as 82 cents a pound 


with a rather large bulk between 62 and 
70 cents net. 


IDAHO 


Not many contracts on 1951 wools had 
been revealed, in fact there is only the 


rumor of one at a price substantially above 
sales last spring. 


MONTANA 


Like Idaho, Montana had no confirma- 
tion of any contracts on next year’s clip. 


NEVADA 


Numerous offers were reported as having 
been made on 1951 wools at prices ranging 
from 75 to 83 cents without any takers. 
One sizable clip was signed up early in 
the month at 72 cents. 


NEW MEXICO 


There had been a little contracting in 
the Roswell, New Mexico, area but de- 
tails had not been made known. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


No contracts on next year’s wool had ¥ 


been made up to the middle of Septem- 
ber, it is believed. 


TEXAS 


Between two and three million pounds 
of 1951 spring 12-months’ wool in Texas 
had been contracted up to the middle of 
the month. The price range was up to 90 
cents a pound. Some place the tonnage 
contracted between three and four million 
pounds. About 400,000 pounds of 195] 
eight-months’ wool was recently signed up 
at 80 cents a pound or .05 cents a pound 
higher than previous offers. 

Recent sales of “free” fall wool had been 
made within a 70- to 75-cent price range. 
Also, in a sealed bid sale the week ending 
September 15th $1.01% was paid for about 
96,000 pounds good 12-months’ wool. The 
clean landed cost at Boston was estimated 
at from $2.40 to $2.45. 

Contracts and bids on mohair ranged 
from $1.01 for grown to $1.26 and 
$1.26% for kid. 


UTAH 


Not many contracts had been made in 
Utah. One clip of 20,000 fleeces was 
known to have been contracted at 75 cents 
a pound and eight clips totaling 23,000 
fleeces at between 72 and 75 cents. By 
the middle of the month, all dealers were 
out of the field, it is reported. 


WASHINGTON 


No contracting on 1951 wools had been 
reported in Washington. 


WYOMING 


In the Casper area 10,000 fleeces had 
been contracted at 66 cents; offers of 68 
cents had been refused in some instances. 
If 70 cents had been offered it is felt more 
wool would have been secured. Offers of 
75 cents in the Sheridan and Gillette area 
made by a dealer who handles large quan- 
tities of western wool had not been taken 
but one clip in the Gillette section was said 
to have been signed up at 68 cents. No 
contracting had been done along the Union 
Pacific. A considerable quantity of the 
1950 clip sent east on consignment was 
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ROY VADER 
Salmon Falls 
Sheep Company, 
Hagerman, 
Idaho 












BEBE Es SS 
EBEHRESEeA sa & 
reported sold recently in original bags at 
80 cents for the ewe wool and 85 cents 
for the yearling wool. This would indicate 
that a good many of the offers on Wyoming 
wools were below current market values. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Some irregularity in foreign markets is 
reported by the Commercial Bulletin of 
September 23rd. While an “easing up” in 
the Dominion markets is suggested, the 
Bulletin points out that “further quotations 
will be necessary to establish whether the 
prices are definitely off the peak in a gen- 
eral way.” In Australia, a cabled report in 
the September 23rd Bulletin said, wool con- 
tinued to “sell freely with no indications of 
demand weakening.” The U. S. was re- 
ported as giving good support at Brisbane 
and Adelaide where over-all values were 
holding firm though broader types at Bris- 
bane and finest fleeces at Adelaide were 
showing a slight easing tendency. 

The Melbourne auctions were resumed 
on September 25th with spirited competi- 
tion from the U. S., Europe, Japan, Great 
Britain and local mills. Prices on the best 
style Merino wool were irregular but higher 
rates were paid on average type Merinos, 
comebacks, crossbreds and shirtings. Top 
price was 181.5 d per pound ($1.70) for 
four bales of good style Merino 70’s. 

In Argentine the market was indicated 
as easing a little; and in Montevideo, 
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“PURINA RANGE CHECKERS REALLY 
HELP MAKE THE MILK!” 


Roy Vader, 10-year Purina feeder, 
says, “Before lambing, ewes should be 
fed a ration containing all the ingre- 
dients they need during this impor- 
tant period.” Vader knows what he’s 
talking about. He marketed a 120% 
lamb crop and got an eleven-pound 
wool clip last year. 

Purina Range Checkers contain a 
VARIETY of proteins... cottonseed, 
soybean and linseed oil meals... PLUS 
carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins 


for sound ewe condition. And that’s 
the reason sheep raisers all over the 
West are switching their herds from 
single-source protein supplements 
like cottonseed cake to Purina. 

This year feed a Purina VARIETY 
range supplement. Feed Purina Range 
Checkers ...a swell help to a big 
lamb crop, heavy wool clip and a big 
milk supply for heavy lambs when 
you're ready to sell. 














while business was slowing up some, the 
market continued strong with no falling off 
in demand. 


In sales of Cape wools there has been 
a tendency toward buyers’ favor, although 
this varied as to different classes of wools. 


INCREASE IN FABRIC PRICES 


The manufacturing end of the business 
is complicated with higher wage scales in 
the offing. What effect this will have on 
the general picture can be conjectured. It 
is pointed out, however, that if the sights 
of the general public are adjusted to a 
higher level of prices for everything, wool 
merchandise may continue to move at a 
higher cost. 


Most manufacturers have increased prices 
on fabrics and garments. The fifth rise in 
price since June Ist this year was an- 
nounced by the American Woolen Com- 
pany on September 23rd. Prices on men’s 
and women’s worsted wear were raised 45 
cents, which makes them $1.25 over the 
opening fall prices. 

The political angles of the wool situa- 
tion are covered elsewhere. Altogether the 
situation presents a complicated picture 
with little to offer as a basis for making 
predictions. 


RALSTON 
PURINA 
COMPANY 


Denver 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Pocatello 






Thinking of Changing 

To Fine-Wools? 

“AJEVER in the history of men now living 
has the market for fine wool been 

as high as it is today,” says Professor J. F. 

Wilson, of the University of California Col- 

lege of Agriculture. 

Western dealers are now contracting for 
clips to be delivered in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1951. 

This demand is not confined to the 
United States, the wool expert points out. 
Wool is a world commodity, prices for 
which are established largely in Bradford, 
England. 

At present the demand is great for fine 
wools of combing length from Merino 
sheep; in the nineteen thirties, however, 
many Rambouillet sheep breeders were 
forced out of business because the prices 
that fine wool brought were so low. 

“Any one who contemplates changing to 
fine wools solely to meet present market 
demands,” Professor Wilson says, “should 
consider the possibility that past history 
may repeat itself.” 

A grower having medium-wool sheep, 
like Corriedales or Columbias, will find 
that at least ten years are required to 
change the clip by a grading-up process 
through the use of fine-wool rams. 

“In that time,” the University scientist 
warned, “the grower may find that the de- 
mand is for the type of wool he had ten 
years previously.” 
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The September Lamb Mark ~ 


EPTEMBER’S lamb market was a strong 
to higher affair with moderate price 
advances on most markets each week. Good 
and choice spring slaughter lambs sold 
during the month mostly in a price range 
of $27.50 to $29.35. Occasional loads and 
lots did reach $30 during the ‘month. 

Idaho spring lambs sold on the Ogden 
market during September largely from 
$27.25 to $28.25. Around 30 carloads of 
good and choice 87- to 101-pound Utah 
spring slaughter lambs sold on that market 
the third week of September mostly from 
$27.35 to $27.50. Denver had the largest 
run of the season to date on September 
25th. Numerous loads of good and choice 
Colorado springers sold there on that day 
from $29.25 to $29.35, with a few up to 
$29.50. 

Common and medium slaughter lambs 
sold on various markets during the month 
mostly from $24 to $27. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
largely in a price range of $12 to $15. 

September was another very active month 
for the feeder lamb market with most good 
and choice kinds selling at various points 
from $26.50 to $29.50. One short load of 
54-pound Dakota feeders did reach $30 on 
the Sioux City market the first week of 
September. There were quite a few orders 
during September for thin lambs to go on 
wheat pasture, which helped to boost 
feeder prices. Medium and good feeder 
lambs sold on the Fort Worth market dur- 
ing September largely from $24.50 to 
$26.50. 

Two carloads of good and choice around 
95- to 100-pound western ewe lambs sold 
on breeder account at Omaha the third 
week of September for $29. Two lots of 
ewe lambs weighing 64 to 72 pounds 
respectively sold on the Denver market at 
$32 on September 20th. 

Again this month there has been a heavy 
demand on the market for breeding ewes. 
Again supplies have been insufficient to fill 
the orders and many short-term ewes have 
been routed to the country. Good and 
choice yearling breeding ewes sold on the 
markets during September largely from $21 
to $29; two and three-year-olds $16.50 to 
$21; short term to solid mouth breeding 
ewes $13.50 to $20. 

Good and choice spring lamb carcasses 
under 45 pounds, in the New York dressed 
market, brought $52 to $56 per hundred 
during the first three weeks of September; 
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45- to 55-pound kinds, $51 to $55; and 
heavier kinds, up to 60 pounds, $48, $49 
and up.—E. E. Marsh 


Country Sales and 
Contracts 


ONTRACTS and sales in the country 
reported for the last week of Septem- 
ber by the Market News Service, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, are as follows: 
In Logan, Utah, a band of 500 ewe 


lambs estimated to average around 78 








pounds were contracted at $21 per head 
for mid-October delivery. 

Contracting of livestock in the Pacific 
Northwest was nearly at a standstill the 
latter part of September; however, inquiry 
for breeding ewes remained broad. A fey 
loads of 95- to 100-pound fat lambs from 
central Washington went to the West Coast 
on a $26.25 f.o.b. delivery basis. Around 








500 head of yearling breeding ewes moved 
at $33 per head in northwest Montana, 
these f.o.b. weighing point, plus $1.50 
freight and trucking. Approximately 2400 
breeding ewes of mixed ages, mostly year- 
lings, found outlet in eastern Idaho at $34 
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THIS MONTH’S LAMB DISH 


age 


Saratoga Lamb Chops 


BROILED SARATOGA CHOPS 
Potatoes au Graten Broccoli 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Corn Sticks Butter or Margarine 
Brownies a la mode 
Iced Tea Milk 


BRAILED SARATOGA CHOPS 
4 Saratoga lamb chops 


Salt to season 
Pepper to season 


Have meat retailer remove ribs and ver- 
tebrae from the under cut shoulder, roll 
the meat tightly and place skewers through 
center of roll one inch apart. Slice be- 
tween each skewer for the Saratoga chops. 
Place chops on broiling pan in broiler oven 
so the top surface of the chops is two 
inches from the heat allowing about 8 io 
10 minutes per side for broiling. Brown 
chops on one side, season with salt and 
pepper, and turn. Broil until lamb chops 
are done, about 8 minutes. Four servings. 
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HOPE YOU’RE COMING TO THE NATIONAL’S 86th ANNUAL CONVENTION AT 
CASPER, WYOMING, DECEMBER 5, 6, 7 and 8 


Please File Your Application for Hotel Reservations With Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
McKinley, Wyoming 


(See page 11) 
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FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 


System of Banks 


The Intermountain West's Largest Financial Organization 
UTAH — IDAHO — WYOMING 
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In the big stock-raising states of Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming, First Security’s brand of banking 
service is a friendly and familiar sign to the sheep 
and cattle industry. Its 41 offices are well placed 
for convenience . . . its officers and personnel 

are well trained to serve the stockman efficiently 
and intelligently. You can bank on First Security 


for all your financial needs. 


Other Available 


Banking Services 


Savings 


Checking 

Trusts 

Travelers Cheques 
Bank Money Orders 
Farm Loans 
Business Loans 
Safety Deposit 
Home Loans 

Farm Equipment 


Loans 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Bennett’s The Compleat Rancher 


ined alleen tedeidl orn cig aiec a ores ere hae Malet erovesbiss ed eed ve xe dlemesetea $ 2.75 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ............cccccccccec cc ccccccccccescccces 5.00 
ee ee I OE UN a wich cg 01.0''6:0:4:0: 5. Wu o’o'c oi eierg Wide Bin EUS Wielnie- d's Wolsrelew owe sie 4.00 
achat Sia Iai igh Si i9 as 018. @ 0m Dial GE wiNe'e be 6 ow elbis ie aloe emieleeees 5.00 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training .............0..eccceceee sence eeeeeees 4.50 


oo o.g vce. o.nwnwein sire dwisisio biw-0'e'e or9's/s'eiS Wise bie ese Reieiels 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management 


Pa tinaclea Oke EAS ene meatTiee Heese eee eekaetaces 4.75 
co vin 6:6) e'e 0) nis: 6g Sus) 6 Ase SIC SNS Rated O'S 46g doin eS ON wed rn owe 5.00 
i ERR re en Te er ee ee 5.50 
ee NI I INT nc ia: 0:ere0-010.s-e-cisiviein's o.p eeidieislecie eis ciate cinws sive teleeie.e-ig 3.50 
I Se I EE orn oc ccc ccc cnc cwh pENOsEGs Heke eesOnansdresewnsins does enema 10.00 


For Sale By 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











When You Sell Your Livestock at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


You Have the Benefit of Competition 
From All Classes of Buyers! 





1,992,378 head of live- 
stock was purchased at 
the Sioux City Stock 
Yards for slaughter in 
the 7 packing plants 
located in Sioux City in 
1949 |! 


1,116,854 head of live- 
stock was purchased by 
Packer and Order Buy- 
ers for shipment to 
packing plants located 
in 202 cities in 36 states 
in 1949! 


781,946 head of stocker 
and feeder livestock 
was purchased at the 
Sioux City Stock Yards 
by livestock feeders in 
22 states in 1949! 


Such Widespread Demand Assures YOU of the 
Greatest Net Return When You Sell at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 
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RANCH SALES TO BE REPORTED BY 
GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


Current information on recent sales 
of cattle, lambs, wool and mohair is 
now being made available to livestock 
producers in the West and feeders 
in the Midwest and those interested 
in livestock trading all over the coun- 
try. This is an extension to the regu- 
lar Market News Service of the Live- 
stock Branch of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

Weekly reports on sales in western 
areas both for current delivery and i 
on contracts will be issued by the 
Livestock Market News offices at Fort 
Worth, Denver, San Francisco, Spo- 
kane and Billings, Montana. These |] 
reports will be placed on the Mar- 
ket News teletype circuits on Friday 
of each week so that all major mar- 
kets will have the information from 
all points. The reports will also be 
made available to newspapers, radio 
stations and farm magazines through 
major press and other services. 

This extension of the Market News 
Service fills a long-felt want. Pro- 
ducers will now be able to find out 
regularly what their products are || 
selling for at the ranch basis over |} 
the western area. 














Wyoming Columbia Sale 
IX rams averaged $244 each and 62 ewes 
$120 each at the sale sponsored by the | 
Wyoming Purebred Columbia Sheep Asso- 
ciation at Douglas, Wyoming, on Septem- 7 


ber Ist. Top ram was $300 and the top 
ewe, $205. 


eee 


Selecting Ewes 


N selecting breeding ewes in this part of | 
the country where sheep are run on 
the open range part of the year, I look J 
for ewes that are part Rambouillet. They | 
seem to herd better and stand more than | 
the mutton breed of sheep. | 
A number of points to look for in the | 
individual ewe are: health and_ vigor, | 
good breed type, uniformity in size and 
type with straight body lines, age from 
one to four years, sound udder and teats, 
and an even covering of dense fleece that 
will grade from three-eighths to half-blood 
wool. 
Leonard Wilson 
Newell, South Dakota | 


The National Wool Grower 
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Your products sure do get around | 


One thing especially about our country 
astonishes many foreign visitors. The 
abundance of our food. And especially 
meat! They see plenty of fresh, wholesome 
meat for everybody, everywhere. In hun- 
dreds of thousands of stores. In the small- 
est villages as in the largest cities. That’s 
something many foreign people don’t know 
at home. 

Here we’ve come to take it for granted. 
You raise the meat animals on your mil- 
lions of ranches, and farms, and feed lots 
across the nation. They go to one of scores 
of markets... 

By what “machinery” are they then 
made into meat, and distributed to every 
super-market and every crossroads store 
from Maine to California? 

That’s the job of the meat packers— 
small and large, local and nation-wide. 
They are the Manufacturing Department 
of your business—‘‘disassembling”’ your 
animals into the meat that people eat. 
They are also your Marketing Depart- 
ment—shipping the perishable meat under 
refrigeration to the consuming centers of 
population. Finally, they are your Deliv- 
ery Service—seeing to it that three hun- 
dred thousand stores, and more, stay 
stocked with the cuts their customers (and 
yours) want to buy. 

To do our share of this job there are 50 
Swift packing plants—269 branch sales 
houses— 1,600 meat-plant sales routes serv- 
ing every portion of the United States. 
Our cost of delivery from plant to store 
averages only about 5¢ out of each $1.00 
of sales. Thus we help deliver meat at a 
price which brings the greatest possible re- 
turn to you livestock producers. 


FREE! Write for your 

= copy today! 
“‘Meat and the 
Mississippi River” 


Newest of Swift’s Ele- 
mentary Science series of 
illustrated booklets. In easy- 
to-read language it tells about the live- 
stock-meat business on both sides of the 
Mississippi River...other interesting facts 
on the marketing of livestock and meat. 
Write to Swift & Co., Agricultural Research 
Dept., Chicago 9, Til., for Booklet G. 
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Littles and Bigs 
...We Need Both 


America is a big country 
—3,022,386 square 
miles. Denmark is a 
small country—16,571 
square miles. In Denmark industry 
and agriculture operate on a small 
scale. In America the opposite is true. 
Mass production, mechanized farming, 
big food stores, are American phenom- 
ena. But their large scale does not 
mean they are necessarily good or bad. 

The bigness of America’s operations 
in agriculture, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution results from America’s big- 
ness. To produce the means of liveli- 
hood in a big country with large re- 
sources, a large population, and high 
living standards, bigness in some coun- 
try and city business activities can’t be 
avoided. So bigness in itself is neither a 
vice nor a virtue, but a natural eco- 
nomic development. 

Littleness is nothing to be ashamed 
of, either. Admittedly, in some forms of 
business the small businessman excels 
and he will continue to prosper in these 
fields simply because of the service he 
gives. There is room for Denmark and 
America in the world, and room for 


both big and little Ff. N $. 
businessin America, ofl. imp son, 
Ag. Research Dept. 


—~—>~—>— OUR CITY COUSINS 





- 





“Country life is not so hot,” 
City Cousin liked to brag . 

It warmed up an awful lot 
When he kicked a “‘paper bag’’! 


L&R LO LOO LON fm lm fm fm, fm, 
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Resnedel Range 1,000% B ry 


by Frederick A. Mark 
Asst. State Soil Conserva- 
tionist, Boise, Idaho 


Seeding new and im- 
proved strains of grass 
on depleted range has 
increased forage pro- 
duction as much as 1,000 per cent! This 
can be done—and has been done—by 
progressive stockmen of the plains and 
mountain range country. These men 
are creating a new grassland frontier. 
Their improved ranges are, in many 
cases, more productive, more palatable, 
and better suited to grazing than the 
original native range. 

Range reseeding is practical and 
simple. Only those methods and seed 
mixtures proved adaptable to local con- 
ditions should be used. Nearly every 
ranch has some land needing, and suit- 
able for, reseeding. The area may be 
small, but the increased forage yield 
from such an area may be far greater 
than the total yield from a much greater 
undeveloped area. 

Range reseeding can be successfully 
accomplished if the soil will absorb and 
hold the moisture that falls, if a seed- 
bed can be prepared by plowing, disc- 
ing or controlled burning, and if the 
area can be protected from use until 
the new plants are well established. 
Individual livestock operations will 
determine, within limits, what grasses 
should be seeded. For example, some 
grasses are best adapted for spring-fall 
range, others for summer range. The 
kind of livestock to be grazed will also 
be a factor in selecting the best mixture 
to use. After a seeding is established, 
good management is essential in main- 
taining long term dividends on the 
investment. 

Technical advice is readily available. 
See your local soil conservation tech- 
nicians, your county agent, or ask your 
state or federal experiment stations for 
information. 





Frederick A. Mark 


STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Sonora Wool and Mohair Show 





At the Sonora Wool and Mohair Show. Left, a group examining some of the 239 single fleeces entered in that division of the show. 


By JAMES A. GRAY 


Extension Animal Husbandman 





‘ 3 
ie 
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Right, some 4-H Clubbers testing their skill in judging wool. 


ACH year after the shearing season the 

little West Texas town of Sonora, with 
a population of about 2,500 people, stages 
a most remarkable spectacle—The Sonora 
Wool and Mohair Show. This year the 
thirteenth annual show was held on June 
21st and 22nd. It is an all-Texas show for 
4-H and FFA club members as well as 
adult producers of wool and mohair. 

The show is sponsored by the Lions 
Club and the Sonora Wool and Mohair 
Company and is financed by their annual 
auction sale. Ranchmen and townspeople 
donate livestock, merchandise and comic 
items. The sales list will include every- 
thing from a Polled Hereford bull to elec- 
tric toasters and novelty items, such as a 
litter of baby skunks and second-hand 
ladies’ hats. These items are purchased by 
the local people and visitors from surround- 
ing communities. Various breed associa- 
tions and agricultural agencies give dona- 
tions to help finance the show. 

The wool and mohair show is broken 
down into junior and adult divisions. The 
wool show includes classes for single fleeces 
of both range and registered sheep. There 
are classes for yearling ewes, aged ewes 
and rams in each of the two wool grades 
of fine and half blood. The premium list 
includes classes for yearling ewes, aged 
ewes and rams of the Rambouillet, Delaine 
Merino and Corriedale breeds. The mo- 
hair show includes classes for both range 
and registered Angora goats. There are 
classes for yearlings and up, and kids for 
both does and bucks. Grand champion 
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fleeces of wool and mohair are selected 
from the first place winner in each of the 
classes listed above. 

The most coveted award of the wool 
show is the grand champion bag of wool. 
The show committee recognized the fact 
that any producer could produce one out- 
standing fleece but to produce a bag of 
outstanding wool was a much greater ac- 
complishment. Consequently, classes for 
single bags of yearling ewe and aged ewe 
wool were established in both fine and half 
blood grades. 

The rules do not limit the number of 
fleeces to the bag but state that the bag 
must be firmly packed. In addition to the 
points considered in judging single fleeces, 
size of the fleeces, uniformity of fineness 
and length, yield, preparation of the fleeces 
and packing of the bag are considered in 
judging these classes. The showing of 
single bags is of tremendous educational 
value and has done much to improve the 
preparation of wool for market in Texas. 

There is an award in the junior division 
for the best put-up bag of wool. This 
award is limited to twelve-months’ or year- 
ling wool. General appearance of the bag 
before it is opened, after it is opened, man- 
ner of packing and condition of the fleeces 
are some of the points considered. This 
also is a much coveted award. 

In view of the fact that about 20 per- 
cent of the Texas clip is shorn twice a 
year, the show committee established a class 
for bags of eight-months’ wool. Individual 
fleeces of eight-months’ wool are not shown 


because they are not tied and are difficult | 
to handle. Classes for bags of mohair were 
also established, but since it takes a great 
many more mohair fleeces to fill a bag, a| 
minimum limit of 30 fleeces was estab- 
lished. 

Junior exhibitors showing bags of wool | 
and mohair must have been enrolled in? 
public school the year of the show. They 
must have owned their animals sixty days 
or more prior to the date of the show. 
Shearing must be witnessed by a county 
agent, vocational agricultural teacher or | 
some party appointed by them. They must | 
submit a record book on their project. 

County awards are made on exhibits for } 
both single fleeces and bags of wool. Each 
county must have at least five fleeces from | 
the single fleece division or three bags from 
the bag division. Exhibitors are limited | 
to two entries in each of the single fleece 
classes and one bag in each of the bag | 
classes. 

This Junior Wool and Mohair Show has | 
a premium list totaling $517. The adult 
show is for ribbons only. In spite of the 
fact that there are no premiums in the 
adult classes, it does not reduce the num- 
ber of entries. There were 239 single | 
fleeces of wool, 86 single fleeces of mohair, 
47 bags of wool and 6 bags of mohair in 
this year’s show. Figuring an average of 
16 fleeces to the bag, this would mean a 
total of 990 fleeces of wool in this show. 
This should make the Sonora Wool and 
Mohair Show the largest wool show in | 
the United States. 


The National Wool Grower 
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It is recognized that the production of 
superior wool includes good breeding ani- 
mals and good grazing. In view of this 
judging contests for 4-H and FFA Club 
members are conducted in wool and mo- 
hair, sheep and Angora goats and range 
plants. 

The sheep and goat judging contest in- 
cludes eight classes of four animals each: 
a class of rams and a class of ewes in the 
Rambouillet, Delaine Merino and Corrie- 
dale breeds and a class of Angora bucks 
and does. The contestants are required to 
give oral reasons on one class of each 
breed. 

Contestants are required to identify 20 
fleeces of wool as to fineness, length and 
shrinkage (whether it is light, medium or 
heavy shrinkage), 20 samples of mohair 
according to fineness. Classes of 4 fleeces 
each of fine and half blood wool and kid 
and adult mohair are placed and reasons 
are checked on a list of prepared reasons. 

The range plant judging contest consists 


| of identifying 50 range plants and telling 


whether it is a grass, shrub, forb or legume, 
cool season or warm season plant, climax, 
invader or introduced and give the graz- 
ing value as good, fair, poor or poisonous. 

The contests are arranged so that a 
youngster may participate in all the con- 
tests if he so chooses. The high four teams 
in each judging contest receive a cash 
award. The high five individuals in each 
contest are recognized with ribbons. The 
first seven over-all high individuals are 
given a cash award. In order to be eligible 
for this award a contestant must partici- 
pate in all the judging contests. 

A trophy for the best all-round club is 
awarded, It is a traveling award but be- 
comes the property of the club that wins 
it three times. The name of the winner 
is engraved on it each year. The award 
is based on the number and quality of 
fleeces exhibited, number and quality of 
bags of wool exhibited, number of exhibi- 
tors and the participation and showing of 
the judging teams. 

This year the judging contests attracted 





CONVENTION RESERVATIONS 


All reservations for the 86th an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association should be made 
through the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association. Fill out and send the 
blank found on page 11 to the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, Mc- 
Kinley, Wyoming. The sooner the 
better! 
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136 contestants from 20 West Texas coun- 
ties. 5 

This hard-working community under- 
takes the job of feeding these hungry boys 
and their supervisors during their stay in 
Sonora at no cost to them. Meals are 
served in the school cafeteria. Most of the 
boys bring their bed rolls and either bed 
down in the gymnasium or out under the 
stars. 

The show committee realizes that boys 
of this age require some entertainment. The 
evening before the show opens, western 
movies are shown in the school auditorium. 
The second night there is a rodeo for the 





contestants. In order to be eligible to com- 
pete, a contestant must either be an exhibi- 
tor or a member of a judging team. The 
events include jack-pot calf roping, team 
calf roping, club-sponsored girls’ barrel 
race, and club-sponsored goat hair pulling. 
There is also a jack-pot calf roping and 
matched roping for adults. The final event 
of the two-day program is a. dance in the 
wool and mohair warehouse with a good 
name band playing for it. 

The Sonora Wool and Mohair Show is 
a shining example of cooperation and 
achievement in our country and one of the 
most popular club activities in Texas. 
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REDIT SUSTER 











Cem of. 


DEPENDABLE CREDIT 


For Sheep and Cattle 
Operations .. . 


RANGE 
DASTURE 
FEED LOT 





HELENA, MONTANA 


£4444 444444444444444444464446464646446464444446/ 
44 444444444-44444444444444444444444444-4-4-444 444 F FFF FFF FF FFP PPD PPP PPP PPP PP PP 


BENEFITS for Members Rather 
Than PROFITS for LENDERS ! 


Friendly and Confidential 
Analysis of Credit Needs 
Without Obligation. 


Contact the Association in Your Territory 


© ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


®@ CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
801 Sharon Building, 55 New Montgomery Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


® MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 


® NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


AAAA1A444444444464 
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© NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. ~ 

t 631 Pacific Building, PORTLAND, OREGON > 
~ +. 
: © UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION ° 
t 206 Dooly Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH t 
ca oo 
~ © WYOMING PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION : 
t Wyoming National Bank Building, CASPER, WYOMING ¢ 
TH 
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Forecasting Winter Forage 
(Continued from page 14) 


ber 15, 1950, when this is being written, 
precipitation at the Desert Experimental 
Range totals only 2.70 inches. In the last 
15 days of September there is unlikely to 
be enough rain to bring the total to as 
much as 3.0 or, at most, 3.5 inches. Such 
storms, like those that occurred in the first 
half of September, will stimulate enough 
growth to freshen the feed, but will not 
add much to the total herbage. 

Let’s be optimistic and assume a total of 
8.5 inches. Moving up from 3.5 inches on 
the bottom scale of the graph, one strikes 
the sloping line at a point opposite a yield 
on the vertical scale of 67 pounds per acre. 


This is only 30 percent of average produc- 
tion, or about 37 percent of last year’s! 

Low herbage yield is the rule this year. 
For, although the prediction line applies 
specifically to the West Desert of Utah 
and eastern Nevada, precipitation in the 
winter range country of Utah and Nevada 
generally is only 50 to 65 percent of nor- 
mal. Thus precipitation since last October 
is about equal to that in 1934, one of the 
severest drouth years on record. 

Roughly, each change of one percent 
from average precipitation results in a 
change of about 1% percent from average 
herbage production. On most winter ranges, 
therefore, herbage production this year is 
hardly more than 30 to 50 percent of 
average. 

There are exceptions. Some ranges, small 





For Detail, Write 


—5th Annual— 


Columbia -Sullolk Pure Bred Ewe Sale 


November 13, 1950 — 10:00 A.M. 


NEW SALES ARENA OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 
DATES 11th to 15th INCLUSIVE 


All sale entries especially selected from the best flocks in the West 
of these two important breeds. 


ALMA ESPLIN, Sales Manager 
c/o Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
OGDEN, UTAH 








for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Leeated on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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in comparison with the total area of wip. 
ter range, have received almost normal 
rainfall. The south end of Wah Wah ang 
Pine Valleys, and parts of Hamblin Valley, 
had good rainfall in August and are pro- | 
ducing considerable quantities of Russian 
thistle, grasses, and whitesage. Ls 
Other exceptions are ranges that wer | 
grazed moderately or lightly last winter, | 
or that were not grazed during late March, | 
April, and May, when this year’s growth) 
occurred. Such ranges have 50 to 75 per | 
cent more herbage available this winte 
than ranges that were grazed closely o | 
that were grazed during the growing 
period. 
For the most part, however, the situa- | 
tion is serious. Stockmen would do well 
to cull their herds so as to make most 
efficient use of the short forage supply, 
Moreover, they should plan supplemental 
feeding to augment range forage. If we 
have an open winter, excessive losses may | 
be avoided. A severe winter will probably | 
be disastrous, however, unless ample sup- 
plemental feed is provided for livestock. 








The Australian Report 
(Continued from page 21) 
Their experiments have already revealed 


that fog treatment considerably reduces the 
number of adult parasites in shorn sheep, 


and that the fog remains potent sufficiently | 
long to destroy young forms emerging from | 


eggs and pupae, but to, date it has failed 
to give reasonable control in unshorn sheep. 

Fogs containing B.H.C. (benzine hexa- 
chloride) and D.D.T. have been used. The 
concentration of B.H.C. has been 2 percent 
gamma isomer (a chemical term indicating 
which form of B.H.C. is effective as an in- 
secticide), while D.D.T. was applied in a 
10 percent concentration. The sheep were 
exposed to the fog in tents for approxi- 
mately five minutes. The animals suffered 
no ill effects. 

Dipping has many disadvantages, such 
as the fouling of the dipping fluid by 
faeces, urine, soil and vegetable matter, 
and the infection of shear cuts, which have 
to be given a chance to heal before dipping, 
necessitating a second mustering. 

In addition to this, dipping of sheep in 
long wool results in staining, with conse- 
quently reduced sale value, a serious handi- 
cap. 

The fog method of treatment would have 
the advantage that it could be applied im- 
mediately after shearing. 
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FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEED DOES 


* Will Do the Work of Two Ranch Hands 
* Wonderful Pets for Children 
* Smartest, Most Alert Dog Alive! 
$50.00 either sex—a bargain 
at any pricell 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





City & State 





Gia sar se MO. Gadineed 3... 
Send C.0.D 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Uteb 

















SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Ws. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











B. F. WARE 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 


Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 

















HIDE COMPANY 
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Sheep Breed Twice a Year 
(Continued from page 13) 


“The timing of the injection must there- 
fore be exactly right. If it is too early, it 
will dry up the milk with which the ewe 
is nourishing its spring lamb. If too late, 
it is useless. 

“Dosage, too, must be exact. It is our 
belief that previous attempts to cause an 
additional breeding period failed because 
the dosage was wrong. 

“This first study has been intended only 
to determine whether there was any hope 
of success. The exact figures are not im- 
portant as contrasted with the fact that 
we have gotten 99 extra lambs out of these 
ewes. Now that we know we can do it, we 
can settle down to figuring out the details.” 

Most lambs are born in the period from 
January to April after a gestation period of 
145 days or so. They reach the ideal mar- 
ket weight of about 85 pounds in four to 
five months. 


A second crop of lambs, born in Sep- 
tember, would fit well into the sheepman’s 
schedule. They would graze on late pas- 
ture, then be fed through the winter when 
the grower has sufficient supplies of feed 
from the fall harvests. 

At some seasons of the year under the 
present system, most lambs available have 
grown much heavier than the best mar- 
ket weight. They weigh up to 120 pounds 
and yield 10-pound legs instead of the 6- 
pound roast the average family prefers. 
Heavy lamb cuts usually must be sold at 
a relatively low price, and the producer 
consequently gets less per pound for them. 





HALOGOTEN THREATENS MONTANA 
RANGES 


Halogeton, a poisonous plant resembling 
Russian thistle, has crossed the Wyoming- 
Montana boundary and now threatens to 
invade Montana range lands. Reported 
last year by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment from the vicinities of Cody and Fran- 
nie, Wyoming, it has now been found in 
Montana directly north of Frannie, Wyo- 
ming. How serious this danger may be 
and what possibilities there are for control 
are as yet unknown.—NRM Forest & Range 
Experiment Station. 





Here’s a facts-and-figures, 
down-to-earth handbook 
that tells you how to run 


your ranch profitably 


SF Successful management of a stock 
ranch today requires a thorough, special- 
ized knowledge of the land, the livestock, 
and the financial methods involved. This 
facts-and-figures study, by an expert with 
long experience as a range economist with 
the United States Forest Service, deals 
with the working problems of sheep and 
cattle ranching and provides authorita- 
tive information on how to operate a 
ranch profitably. 


RANCHING FOR PROFIT 

The business of ranching is analyzed in 
terms of markets, prices and incomes, man- 
agement standards and guides for produc- 
tion, financial planning and reports, produc- 
tion cost analysis, ranch appraisal, rangeland 
management, and procedures in the use of 
government lands. The various natural re- 
gions of the West are surveyed and the types 
of ranches that are found in each section are 
described. 


LONG RANGE PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

In addition to considering in detail every- 
day ranch problems, the author realistically 
discusses the long-range problems confront- 
ing western stock ranchers as a group. Pho- 
tographs, tables, sample accounting forms, 
and actual case illustrations add greatly to 
the usefulness of the book. 


WHO WILL PROFIT FROM THIS BOOK 
Owners and operators of stock ranches, 
persons planning to enter the business, pro- 
fessional agriculturists specializing in credit, 
marketing, or management, and teachers of 
courses in ranch management and economy 
will find this an invaluable reference or text. 
Price $5.00, illustrated. 


WESTERN 
STOCK 
RANCHING 


by Mont H. Saunderson 


At all bookstores, $5.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


- TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 





National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 

MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 

Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


* 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
‘Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CoO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 





SUFFOLKS 

BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 


ROCK & SONS, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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TEXAS 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas 

Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association is 
combining this year’s Make It Yourself— 
With Wool and Make It Yourself—With 
Mohair contests to make an even bigger 
and better “Make It Yourself—With Wool 
and Mohair” contest. 

Lillian Real of Kerrville, speaking at the 
meeting of the goat raisers’ association, 
stated that last year it was very difficult to 
secure material for the contestants to use 
in making clothing and that the auxiliary 
could now secure for contestants, material 
necessary for making apparel of 50 per- 
cent mohair and 50 percent wool. 

“Mohair has unlimited possibilities for 
dress making and apparel use but we, as 
producers, must continually advertise,” de- 
clared Mrs. Real. Inasmuch as there will 
be only one contest this year with wool 
and mohair competing as wool, it will be 
necessary to get along on less money to 
finance the contest but the membership of 
the organization voted to back the “Make 
It Yourself—With Wool and Mohair” con- 
test and to furnish adequate prize money 
for the encouragement of contestants. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE home sewing contest in South Da- 
kota is heading up for the State finals 

in Belle Fourche on November 8th and 9th 
when the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association will be holding its an- 
nual convention. Heretofore when we have 
had this contest all contestants had to drive 
to Belle Fourche to compete. This year, 
however, we are having three regional con- 
tests. One will take place in Rapid City, 
October 24th; another at Sioux Falls where 
it will be a special feature of the State 
Federation of Home Demonstration Clubs 
on October 24th, and Aberdeen will be the 
site of the third regional contest late in the 
month, probably the 28th. 

The winner in these contests will be pro- 
vided free transportation to the State con- 
test and the two winners in that event will 
represent South Dakota in the National 
contest in Casper, Wyoming, December 5th 
to 8th.—Mrs. Joseph G. Trotter, President. 
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Miss Wyoming for 1950 in the white wool 
wedding dress she designed and wore at the 
Miss America contest. The fabric was a gift 
from the Wyoming Wool Growers Association. 


WYOMING 


ETITE Lenore Hoffman of Cheyenne, 

“Miss Wyoming for 1950” impressed 
more than 20,000 women in a strikingly 
beautiful wedding gown made out of Wyo- 
ming wool, as her State’s candidate for the 
title Miss America in Atlantic City in 
September. 

Miss Hoffman designed the wedding 
gown this past summer while attending the 
University of Wyoming summer session. 
She describes her original creation in this 
way: “It has a fitted bodice, fastened in 
back with two inches of buttons, long fitted 
sleeves which come to a point at the wrist 
and are fastened by a row of buttons, a 
mandarin collar decorated with seed pearls, 
and a full skirt which has only one seam. 

“The pattern for the skirt was cut so 





that the front is circular while the back is 
oval. The extra length in back makes a 
four-foot train. In addition, I added an 
overdrape skirt which reaches the floor in 
front and goes into the train in back. The 
edges of this skirt are trimmed with seed 
pearls.” 

Fashion experts describe the overdrape 
skirt as giving accent to the hips and “style” 
to the dress. The sheer wool, which is 
slightly off-white, was given Miss Hoffman 
by the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. She used approximately 11 yards in 
the dress. 

Designing the dress took Miss Wyoming 
approximately eight hours, she says. She 
used old sheets to drape the dress, then 
cut a pattern from butcher paper and made 
a wedding gown of muslin, and then made 
the gown from wool. 

In addition to the wedding gown, Lenore 
exhibited a yellow brocade evening gown 
and a wool suit. 


COLORADO 


RS. Ival Young of Fruita is the new 

president of the Colorado Wool Grow- 

ers Auxiliary. She was selected for that posi- 

tion at a meeting in Denver on July 28th 

following the resignation of Mrs. Mary 
Sullivan. 

The home sewing contest has received 
substantial support from the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association—a check for $500. 
Presentation was made at the annual meet- 
ing of the directors of the Colorado Asso- 
ciation in July. 


Membership Drive 


As the Colorado Auxiliary launched an 
intensive membership drive this month. 
Mrs. Rex Hixson, Ordway, Colorado, direc- 
tor of the eastern division campaign in the 
State, is hard at work throughout her dis- 
trict. 

Opening her campaign, the popular Mrs. 
Hixson issued this statement, urging all 
interested women on the Eastern Slope to 
become auxiliary members: 

“The Make It Yourself—With Wool Con- 
test is more than a competition this year. 
It is an aid-to-youth project. As chairman 
of the Eastern Slope division of the mem- 
bership drive for the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association, I 
wish to emphasize that one does not have 
to be associated with the wool industry 
to become a member of the auxiliary. 

“If you believe in the girls and young 
women of today and are interested in their 
welfare, you are urged to join our auxiliary 
who sponsors the contest jointly with the 
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Calgary Fall Sale & Show 


SUFFOLK — HAMPSHIRE — SOUTHDOWN 


October 23 & 27 
600 HEAD 
Pure Bred Rams and Ewes 


Alberta sheep are noted for their 
ruggedness and size. 
° 


Write for catalogue to 

J. CHAS. YULE, Secretary 
Alberta Live Stock Associations 

Calgary, Alta., Canada 














THE ORIGINAL 


Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Send For Free Sampies 
ee 





Ceudlton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











ATTENTION 


Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











Colorado Wool Growers Association. 

“The membership fee is only $3 per 
year. One dollar of this goes to help finance 
the sewing contest. Persons interested are 
invited to mail the membership fee to Mrs. 
Rex Hixson, Ordway, Colorado. Your mem- 
bership card will be mailed to you with the 
auxiliary’s thanks. We hope you will join 
in the meetings, business, fun and good 
times enjoyed by the present members.” 


Colorado Woman's College Scholarship 


Once again the Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege in Denver has established a precedent. 
This time it is a Grant of Aid, to be 
awarded the Colorado winner in the Make 
It Yourself—With Wool contest, according 
to Miss Claire Toy, clothing instructor at 
the college and chairman for District No. 
6 in the contest. 


Miss Mary North, Wool Bureau, New 
York City, declares that Colorado Woman’s 
College is the first institution of its kind 
to offer any such opportunity to a State 
contest winner. The Grant of Aid, made 
possible through Dr. Paul B. Baun, dean 
of the college, is $150 yearly for two con- 
secutive years. 

The college has long felt the Make It 
Yourself—With Wool project a most worth- 
while community enterprise. Practical dem- 
onstration of this attitude is a new class 
getting under way this fall at the college 
for those wishing to make a wool garment 
to enter the contest. The class is under the 
supervision of Miss Toy. 

Last year Joan Murley Nesladek, a for- 
mer student of CWC, won first district 
prize for her grey worsted suit and com- 
panion top coat. She was awarded a sew- 
ing cabinet, a Singer sewing machine 
course and a pink wool dress length. 

The Colorado Make It Yourself—With 
Wool contest is preceded by district con- 
tests which are now in full swing, according 
to Mrs. Ross Ingersoll, Meeker, State con- 
test chairman.—The Record Stockman 





Material for the Auxiliary Section 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. 
Smith, Press Correspondent, 1835 


Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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UTAH 
ie 
HE Executive Board of the Women’s ; 
Auxiliary to the Utah Wool Grower * 
Association met at the beautiful ranch home 
of its President, Mrs. Sterling M. Ercan. 
brack, in Provo Canyon, September 6, fol. : 
lowing a delicious lunch served by the hos. | 
tess. 

















Mrs. Glen A. Rowe, Manti, who is work. A 
ing with Dr. Esplin on a program for ys |)" 
in connection with promoting our interests { ee 
in the controversy on range permits, re- fe 
ported that the program is being prepared of | 
at this time. ass 

Mrs. Ercanbrack revealed her intentions me 
of being at the 4-H Style Revue at the : 
Utah State Fair, September 18th, at which ran 
time she was to present a gift to each of We 
the winners in the Blue Ribbon Class who - 
had made her costume of wool. This year 
the token was in the form of cologne sticks | 
cleverly wrapped in sacks of wool. p 

Seven prizes of $25.00 each will be given | abe 
to the seven first-place winners in the Utah po 
Make It Yourself—With Wool contest by the ket 
Women’s Auxiliary, in addition to the trip we 
to Casper, Wyoming, for the winners who 
are to compete in the National. Tentative 
plans for contestants entering the State con- . os 
test are made, chief among which will be ms 
a Charm School for all contestants, featur ai 
ing modeling instruction, facial makeup, ea 
and individual hair styling for every con- tic 
testant. we 

Fountain Green Auxiliary reports their G 
group barbecued 24 lambs and sold barbe- 
cued lamb sandwiches during their annual | . 
Lamb Day celebration. They sold com- 
pletely out of their lamb sandwiches in 1% 
hours, evidencing their popularity. A dem- ‘ 
onstration showing how to cook the cheaper 
cuts of lamb was given at the home of the E 
chapter president, Mrs. Eva Jacobson, by . 
Miss Miller from the Utah Agricultural y 


College. 

Mrs. Roland Hanson, State chairman on 
lamb promotion, said she and her assistant, 
Mrs. Rowe, had discussed several ap- 
proaches to promoting the use of lamb. | 


Letters had been written various publica- 





tions for permission to publish lamb re- 
cipes. Cooperation from the publications 
had been assured. Radio stations have also 
been contacted with regard to using lamb 
recipes on the air. 

Some of the board members brought 
their favorite lamb recipes to the meeting 
and many were the “oh’s” and “ah’s,” as 
they were copied by all for future trial in 
their own homes. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the: National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending September 19th. 


ARIZONA 


Below normal temperatures general. Light frost 
above 6,500 feet in north beginning 11th. Widely 
scattered light showers did little to alleviate drouth 
conditions. Ranges need rain. Beef moving to mar- 
ket from northern ranges. Livestock holding up 
well. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged above normal on north 
coast, near normal to below on central coast and 
well Scattered 
showers reported throughout State except in south- 
Livestock reported in good condi- 


below normal in Central Valley. 


eastern interior. 
tion but feed short on ranges and pastures where 
irrigation not possible. 


Glenburn, Shasta County 
September 18, 1950 


The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter range is very good. We had rain 
the early part of September which has 
produced good late feed. Forage on the 
summer ranges this year was worse than 
in previous years because we had no rain 
and a late frost. As a result, lambs were 
a little bit late in maturing. Practically all 
of the lambs have been marketed. 

A few sheepmen are trying to buy ewes 
but there seems to be none for sale at 
this time. Some are holding their ewe 
lambs and trying to buy more. I sold 
ewe lambs for $30.25 per hundredweight 
recently. Our trapper was transferred and 
since then coyote numbers have increased. 

—Lester F. Agee 


COLORADO 


Cloudy and cool. Precipitation deficient in south- 
west but well distributed and above normal else- 
where. Heavy frost at higher elevations in east. 
Pastures and ranges improving. Livestock very good; 


some feeding and movement to markets. 
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Gunnison, Gunnison County 
September 21, 1950 


Liquidation is continuing in this area. 
How can herds increase when the Forest 
Service keeps cutting permit numbers? 

Although we had a lot of rain the early 
part of September and it has freshened up 
the feed some, it came too late to do 
much for growth. (We do not use a win- 
ter range.) As there was less rain this 
year, summer range conditions were not 
as good as they were a year ago. Stock, 
however, are in better shape than last 
year. 

Some lambs have been contracted since 
September Ist and the contract price is 
higher than that of 1949. Due to lack of 
trappers we are having more trouble with 
coyotes than formerly.—Kenneth Moore 


Grand Valley, Garfield County 
September 19, 1950 


Feed on the fall and winter ranges will 
be shorter than usual although we have 
had some rain since the first of September. 





Practically all of the feeder lambs of this 
area were contracted before September 
and most of the fat lambs have been mar- 
keted. Range of prices paid for fat lambs 
recently was 23.50 to 25.50 cents. More 
ewe lambs are being held back this year 
than usual. Coyotes are less numerous here 
due to the use of poison.—Gus Morris 


Craig, Moffat County 
September 19, 1950 


It has been raining here for the last 
ten days and it looks as if this will keep 
the grass freshened until October. 

Large train loads of sheep move out 
every day in the week from Craig and 
Hayden. While most of the lambs have 
been the same in weight as in 1949, I 
think some of them are about two pounds 
below normal. 

The feeder end is selling from 26 to 28 
cents at the loading point as against the 
25.5 cent figure at which some of the fat 
lambs were contracted earlier in the year. 

—M. A. Smith 





A beautiful pastoral idyll next to the Morteratsch Glacier above Pontresina, Switzerland. 
The Berina group of mountains rises in the background. Photo A. Steiner. 
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ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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IDAHO 


Much cooler; light to locally heavy frosts on 14th 
and 15th in north but generally light in south. 
Scattered light to moderate showers. Mostly favor- 
able harvest conditions continue, although some hay 
injured and threshing delayed by rain. Season 
still late. 


MONTANA 


Very cold. General frosts on several mornings, 
except in southeast and south-central, ended grow- 
ing season generally for tender crops at higher 
elevations. Precipitation moderate to heavy, except 
light in northwest quarter. Too much moisture and 
cold weather retarded ripening of late grains; pro- 
gress slow. Livestock thriving on abundant feed. 


Hammond, Carter County 
September 20th 


Sheep numbers are still going down here, 
and the main cause is difficulty in getting 
experienced help. However, I have been 
running sheep under fence and believe that 
is the only way to handle them. 

The outlook for feed on the fall and win- 
ter range is above average in this com- 
munity. We've been havirig cool weather 
in September and the grass is curing slowly, 
but feed conditions haven’t been affected. 
We had plenty of forage on summer ranges, 
due to late spring and cool summer weather. 
As a result, the lambs were about ten 
pounds heavier this year. Feeder lambs 
have been contracted recently at 25 cents, 
about 5 cents higher than a year ago, and 
28 cents is the price on fine-wool and cross- 
bred ewe lambs as against 22 cents last 
year. 

I would say that about 95 percent of the 
feeder lambs have been contracted; we do 
not produce fat lambs here. Our coyote 
problem has been solved by a $15 bounty 
and the use of 1080 poison. 

—Earl Brownfield 


NEVADA 


Scattered thundershowers in north and west early 
in week brought some relief to ranges and will 
improve late crops and hay. Ranges still poor in 
east-central and more cattle are in feed lots. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm and dry until last two days when showers 
and cooler temperatures prevailed in all sections. 
Precipitation locally heavy in northeast but light to 
moderate elsewhere. Ranges very good in east 
with some restocking reported in more favorable 
areas. Livestock generally in very good condition. 


Flying H, Chaves County 
September 25th 


Very little effort is being made here to 
increase sheep numbers. However, no 
liquidation is going on now. There is good 
demand for stock sheep but none available. 

The better fine wools of this area are 





being contracted at 75 to 76% cents. Ow § 
feeder lambs have brought 25 cents here 
this year as against 20 cents last and mixed 
lots 26 cents in comparison with 20 cent 
in 1949. About 90 percent of the feede ff 
lambs have been contracted. 
market fat lambs. 
It has been cool since the first of Sep § 
tember; we've had plenty of rain, however, [ 
which has made the grass very good and | 
prospects for fall and winter range feed : 
are excellent. We also had plenty of feed 
on our summer range this year due to the 
rains that came after July 6th. 
—A. Clement Hendricks 


We do nao 


OREGON 


Cooler, but continued dry weather. Fall plow. 
ing and seedbed preparation near average, but 
fall seeding slightly delayed due to dry topsoil, 
Ranges and non-irrigated pastures continue dry, 





Livestock continue average. 


Heppner, Morrow County 
September 17, 1950 


This year’s summer range was the best 
in 23 years. The cause was rain—not Goy- 
ernmental agencies. The excellent feed 
made for unusually good weight and con- 
dition of lambs. All of the lambs, both 
feeder and fat, have been marketed. More 
ewe lambs are being kept and also shipped 
in. Also, cast-offs are being more closely 
mouthed. 

Five thousand fleeces, grading fine and 
half-blood, recently sold here at 75 cents 
a pound. 


I am cleaning up shipments of over 350 


doubles of lambs and sheep and want to | 


emphasize that equipment and service on 
four western roads I have been forced to 
use get progressively worse. It is my per- 
sonal belief that this Association should 
sponsor remedial truck legislation and en- 
courage their use. When four days can 
be saved in a movement of 800 miles, it 
is high time that the associations cease 
to allow rail interests to dominate their 
convention sessions. Five- and six-day de- 
livery by rail to Ogden from points of 
origin in Oregon should be penalized over 
truck movements that 
hours. 


are made in 30 

If this country needs an increased num- 
ber of sheep the National Association should 
put a stop to the present tendency of 
Forest Service officials in their effort to 
drive sheepmen off of reserves and their, 
continuing cry for cuts in numbers and 
grazing periods and their demands for 
unorthodox handling of sheep on_ the 
ranges. I have purchased sheep from and 
for 37 growers in this region during this 
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season and can get from them enough 
evidence that this bureau of the Govern- 
ment is second to no other cause for the 
enormous cuts in our numbers of sheep. 
I’m certain that in no other year have so 
many of our lambs been so heavy. Band 
after band weighed from 100 to 110 pounds 
with few cut backs. June rains made the 
best summer feed ever known on our sum- 
mer ranges. The Forest Service would 
willingly take credit for this increased 
weight but for my money the Good Lord 
has 100 percent credit—Harold Cohn 


Mitchell, Wheeler County 
September 28th 


The ranges are very dry due to lack of 
moisture. It has been dry and hot all of 
September. Due to good June rains, how- 
ever, we had plenty of forage on the sum- 
mer range this year, and most lambs were 
heavier than in 1949. All of the lambs 
have been shipped from this area. The fat 
lambs went mostly at 25 cents; feeder 





NATIONAL SERUMS & LIVESTOCK SUDDLIES CO. 


18 Post Office Place — P. O. Box 2242 
Phone: Office 9-3895 — Res. 4-7634 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Eric C. Pollei, formerly with 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co. 


Send your orders for soremouth vaccine now 
—and other sheep supplies. 











WHEN YOU COME TO SEE, 
YOU'LL STAY TO BUY! 
AT BONVUE! 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 








BUY CORRIEDALE BRED EWES FOR GREATEST 
RETURN ON YOUR LIVESTOCK INVESTMENT 


Corriedale sheep are Dual 
Purpose, return two cash 
crops annually—wool and 
fat lambs. 

For free booklet and list 
of active members, write 
to Rollo E. Singleton, Sec’y 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSN. 
100 N. Garth Columbia, Missouri 














October, 1950 


lambs at 26 cents; fine-wool and white 
crossbred ewe lambs at from about 25 to 
85 cents and mixed lots around 25 cents. 
The 35 cents paid for ewe lambs estab- 
lishes a price record we believe. So far 
as we know, no wool has been contracted in 
this area. 

Quite a few have gone back into the 
sheep business this fall and more would go 
back in the business if the sheep were to 
be had. Sheep are scarce in Oregon. 

Because of the new poison coyotes are 
less numerous.—C. A. Cole 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Precipitation above normal. 
with light frost on 13th. In general seasonal de- 
velopment this year continues two to three weeks 


Temperatures below 


late. Hay harvest generally nearing completion. 


Topsoils dry in most areas. Pastures and ranges 
furnishing fair grazing, but rain needed in most 


areas. 


Newell, Butte County 
September 1, 1950 


We have had about average rainfall for 
August and feed on the range is good. 
Crossbred ewe lambs have been contracted 
at 28 cents as against 25 cents last year 
and the contract figure on mixed lots of 
26 cents compares with 23 cents a year 
ago. Crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes 
have been sold recently at $25 a head. 
More ewe lambs are being saved this year 
for breeding purposes than in previous 
years.—Leonard Wilson 


Newell, Butte County 
September 20, 1950 


There seems to be an enormous demand 
for sheep of any age here; ewe lambs are 
especially in big demand. Feed on the fall 
and winter ranges should be very good. 
Since the first of September the weather 
has been cold and we had some rain. The 
grass is still green, however, and new 
shoots are coming. The summer range 
was about the same as a year ago and 
our lambs off the range have weighed about 
the same the last three years. Feeder 
lambs have been contracted recently at 
25 to 27 cents; last year 18.50 to 22 cents 
was the price range on feeders. Crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs have also been con- 
tracted at 27 to 32 cents as against 22 
cents last year. I believe that all of the 
feeder lambs have been contracted. There 
are no fat lambs here at this time of year. 
There have been no recent wool sales in 
this area. We have a good coyote eradica- 
tion program in our State. 

—Clarence E. Anderson 


TEXAS 


Effective rains in north and northwest again this 
week; also first good rain since spring in Coastal 
Bend but lower Rio Grande Valley remains dry. 
Temperatures near normal. Except in south, most 
areas have ample green, cattle feed, and all classes 


of livestock doing well. 


Rock Springs, Edwards County 
September 22, 1950 


There is plenty of grass at this time 
though mostly dry. The weather since Sep- 
tember Ist has been dry and hot but stock 
are doing well, though screw worms are 
causing some trouble. We don’t market 
many fat lambs here and about 90 percent 
of our feeders have been contracted. A 
large part of next spring’s mohair. clip is 
contracted; the adult hair for $1 a pound; 
$1.25 for kid. From 75 cents to $1 is being 
offered for spring wool. 

Most of the ranchers are keeping ewe 
lambs, also buying ewes of any ages avail- 
able at highest prices known. 

—Buck Bishop 





Montana Ranch 
For Sale 


5,000 Sheep Capacity — Good 
Range and Water — 24,000 Acres 
in North Central Montana. 

Write: 
P. O. Box 1693, Helena, Montana 
c/o Montana Wool Growers Assn. 














SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 






SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLEN 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 








.OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
‘ commercial flocks. 
\ FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 301 Black Building, Fargo, N.D. 
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UTAH 


Scattered showers over most of State, with 
moderate amounts in north. Cooler; temperatures 
dropped to freezing in higher valleys, but no 
damaging frost at lower elevations. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
September 24, 1950 


We've had a dry summer and feed is 
only fair on the fall and winter ranges. 
We have been having continuously dry 
weather, and as a result the summer forage 
was not up to standard and our winter 
ranges are quite dry also. 

All of our feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted. Recently 24.50 cents has been 
paid for them. A poisoning campaign has 
reduced coyote numbers in our part of the 
country. Liquidation of flocks is continuing 
to some extent in this section. 

—Usher J. Henrie 


Alton, Kane County 
September 16, 1950 


There still seems to be a tendency to 
change from sheep to cattle wherever possi- 
ble. I think the main reason for this is 
that good herders are hard to get and 
keep; there are few young men that will 
herd sheep. 

We haven't had very good summer 
forage. Feed was poor because we had 
a bad spring on top of a dry summer last 
year. The feed on the winter range varies: 
in some places it’s good and in others, very 
poor. The storms we've had have been very 
spotted. Feed is dry both on the late sum- 
mer and early fall ranges. Lambs have 
been contracted in this area at the follow- 
ing prices: 26 cents for fats, 25 cents for 
feeders, 30 cents for both fine-wooled and 
whitefaced crossbred ewe lambs. All of 
the feeder lambs have been contracted. 
None of the fat lambs in this section have 
been marketed yet. We haven't weighed 
our lambs yet but I’m quite sure they will 
be lighter than a year ago because of the 
poor summer feed. 

Good trapping and use of 1080 poison 
is putting a damper on the activity of 
coyotes.—Heaton Brothers 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
September 16, 1950 


I have just returned from a trip over 
some of the winter range. There is a wide 
variety of conditions. Some areas are the 
best in years, while others are as poor 
as I have ever seen them. However, there 
is evidence of recent storms which could 
change the outlook for forage on the fall 
and winter ranges. We have had good 
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weather since the first of September and 
some rain. In the high areas the rain will 
have little effect but on the lower ranges 
it will make a great difference. As a result 
of light snowfall last winter and no early 
rains, the summer range feed was not as 
good as it has been previously. 

I think in most instances the lambs will 
be lighter in weight. Feeder lambs have 
been contracted since September Ist at 
25.50 cents as against 21.50 cents last 
year. I think all of the feeder lambs have 
been signed up. No fat lambs are marketed 
from here. Ewe lambs are being held. It 
seems that locally liquidation has stopped. 

While there have been offers to contract 
the 1951 clip, I don’t believe any of them 
have been accepted.—M. V. Hatch 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near or slightly above seasonal, 
except at a few stations in extreme southeast 
below. Little or no precipitation. Fall pastures very 
dry. Cattle began movement from summer ranges; 
condition very good. 


Adrian, Grant County 
September 27, 1950 


Feed on the summer range was only 
fair this year as we had no rain during 


June. It also continues 


dry here now. 





All of our lambs have been marketed. The ! 
fat lambs went at 28.50 cents, the feeder | 
lambs at 25 cents, fine wool ewe lambs y | 
28 cents and crossbred whiteface ewe 
lambs at 30 cents. There is but little jp. 
crease in sheep numbers here. I saved q 
few ewe lambs but haven’t seen many new 
sheep around here. Coyotes are more 
numerous. We don’t seem to have enough 
trappers as there is no bounty on then, 
—Joe W. Hodgen 


WYOMING 


Cold and rainy. Moderate to heavy precipitation 
in all sections; average for State over one inch, 
Rain beneficial to winter grains and ranges. Live. 
stock good. 


Rawlins, Carbon County 
September 18, 1950 


Looks as if we will have good feed on 
fall and winter ranges. We've had some | 
rain since the first of September which 
has improved feed somewhat. While we've 
had a dry summer, the forage on the range 
has been better than in previous years. 

There has been no recent contracting 
of lambs but I think about 80 percent of 
the feeders have been contracted in this 
area. Coyotes are less numerous than usual 
due to poisoning.—P. H. Livestock Co. 
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TWO WAYS TO SELL PEACHES... 


Which pays farmers better? 
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- Reesecome to the market-it-yourself 
system, the American way sells many 
times more dollars’ worth of peaches. 
American farmers can produce more effi- 
ciently—and they can specialize by crop 
or area—because modern marketing fa- 
cilities are available to move their bigger, 
better production to customers. 

True, growers here in America get less 
than 100% of the customer’s food dollar. 
But... because there is mass consumption 
...they are able to farm on a mass pro- 
duction basis. Thus American growers re- 
ceive more money. 

The U.S. 


dollar spent for fresh fruits and vege- 


farmer's share of the food 


tables today is around 40¢. This share 
drops to about 25¢ for canned fruits and 
vegetables. It hits around 28¢ for rolled 
oats, expensive to process... 70¢ to 75¢ 
for good grade beef, butter and eggs. 
The grower’s percent of the food dol- 
lar varies from crop to crop because one 


crop requires more processing, cleaning, 
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grading or packaging charges than an- 
other. Or entails more service charges for 


storage, wholesaling or freight. 


Bigger share of Safeway dollar 
goes to growers 
Safeway’s business is the retailing of food. 
This function, you know, is sometimes 
lumped with other charges under the 
blanket term, “costs of distribution.”’ But 
Safeway has nothing to do with farm-to- 
warehouse hauling costs. And in most of 
the processed foods, others—not Safeway 
—do the processing and packaging. 
For all our retailing services — 
averaged over all farm crops — 
Safeway requires less than 14¢ out 


of the dollar customers pay for 
food at our stores. 


This 14¢ covers all our costs of doing a 
retail business (such costs as wages, rents, 
taxes, advertising, etc.) plus a profit. In 
1949 our profit was 114¢ per dollar of 


food sales at Safeway stores. 











Safeway costs are lower than average 
for such retailing services. In fact, our 
costs today represent a smaller part of 
the food dollar than Safeway required 
10 years ago. 

Of course, the dollar volume of our 
sales has increased, due in part to higher 
food prices. But our labor and other costs 
are up even more sharply. Chiefly because 
we've learned year by year to operate 
more efficiently can we return to farmers 
today a larger share of each dollar of 
Safeway sales. 

e . e 
The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 

It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one- 


fifth of all customers are farm families. 


s, SAFEWAY STORES 

















SIst ANNIVERSARY 


olum« 


November 25 to December 2, 1950 


UNION STOCK YARDS - CHICAGO 


$100,000 IN PRIZES! 


Write for Premium Lists. Entries Close November 1. 


Spectacular Horse Shows Daily Huge Meat Show 
Carlots Fat Cattle, Sheep and Swine International Grain and Hay Show 
National Sheep Shearing Contests National 4-H Club Congress 


PLAN NOW TO EXHIBIT AND ATTEND 
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INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 
Home of the International Live Stock Exposition 





CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE SHOW AND SALE 


October 26 and 27 
Judging Thursday — Sale Friday 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Entries Close — October 20 











